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Be ye glad, or be ye sad, 

Come and list m^^simple song, 
For Poet's dreams, though strange it seems, 

Can help the weary heart along. 
What are the prayers that Poets say ? 
Hark ! they are told in the merry lay : 
** May Health be ours where'er we go. 

May liOYQ abound for high and low, 

May Reason shut out feud and foe. 
And God have his own good way.'' 

Old Poem. 
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PREFACE 



TO THE FIEST EDITION. 



" FamiTjTAKtty breeds contempt," so runs the old 
saying, and too often we see it verified ; but there is 
another modification of the ancient saw which implies 
" Familiarity begets confidence," — a much pleasanter 
reading, and well adapted to express my feelings at 
this moment, when I fejicy I am addressing the public 
as an '' auld acquaintance." 

I entertain very little fear in offering a second Col- 
lection of Poems to those who have received my first 
with such flattering welcome. I come to the bar with 
the greatest respect for my judges' opinion, but with 
very little dread of their condemnation. This may 
breathe of vanity; but, like an audacious spoiled child, 
I do not scruple to impute my faults to the indulgence 
of those who have spoiled me. 

My last volume was an expensive one — ^in truth so 
expensive that it could not circulate where I most wish 
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IV PREFACE. 

ittobe, — m the hands of those whose spiritsmay acutely 
respond to the voice of Song, though their means may 
preclude an extravagant outlay in gratifying their taste. 
To insure such circulation, I have arranged that a 
reprint of the Illustrated Poems shall be speedily issued 
at a very reduced price, having determined that my 
writings shaU go forth in as cheap a form as can 
reasonably be effected. I would have them placed 
within reach of all who honour my poor muse with their 
admiration, and I shall experience as much pleasure 
in meeting the phdn book on the deal table of the 
mechanic as in finding myself richly bedight in the 
boudoirs of the wealthy. I remember seeing a review 
of my earliest writings where the critic attempted to 
sneer me down as being " a poet of and for the lower 
classes." Short-sighted man of letters ! Did he 
dream of the compliment he paid me 1 Did he think 
that he installed me as one of the high priests at the 
altar of Nature ? Surely it is no mean end to lay fast 
hold on sentiments unwarped by classic learning, and 
excite sympathy with feelings that live in simple 
bosoms, deep, strong, and unbiassed. 

Where is the scholar of refinement — ^where the 
patrician of mental worth, whose innermost soul does 
not glow at the undying song " A man's a man for a* 
that ?" Yet that song was written by a poet " of and 
for the lower classes," — a poet whose memory is more 
truly hallowed by the toiling peasant's chanting his 
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noble ballads than by the eloquent tirade that too 
often " seeks his frailties to disclose." 

As regards being " of the lower classes," I can but 
smile at such wise upbraiding. Allan Cunningham 
was «een bruising his fingers with a stonemason's 
mallet while exquisite lyrics were haunting his brain. 
Kobert Bloomfield sat in a gloomy garret over a 
shoemaker's last whilst planning his sweet " Seasons." 
James Hogg roved in his old shepherd's plaid over the 
moorlands eating his oaten bannock, and dreaming of 
" Bonnie Kilmenie." Robert Bums " drove his plough 
upon the mountain-side," and cast his sweat-gemmed 
sickle beneath the hat sun, while " immortal song was 
rife within him" Shakspere went wandering about 
with the aristocratic reputation of a poacher, while his 
soul was fraught with living fires that made his name 
mighty — ^not for an age, but " for all time." Milton 
was " a blind old schoolmaster ;" and Chaucer was so 
illustrious by birth that his true lineage was never 
known ! Poor insignificant varlets these— merely 
poets " of the lower classes." Really the stigma is 
most degrading ; and were it not for the above good 
company, and a host of other choice spirits to share 
my disgrace, I might set to and prove that my father 
descended from Caractacus, and my mother from 
Boadicea. 

I have been told that I write too boldly — ^that a 
feminine pen should never have traced such songs as 
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"The Englishman" and "Old Time." May I 
presume to ask those cavillers v)hy I should never 
have written them ? Is there aught to be oondemned in 
the composition ? Is there a line offensive to national 
pride or reflective morality ? To such narrow-iQinded 
grumblers I can only say that I fear the £eiult lies 
rather in their weak powers of digestion than in my 
plain substantial food. 

I can only write from my heart, and that heart has 
been left from infeuacy to the mercy of its own intense 
impulses. My rhyming tendency developed itself at a 
very early age, but the tones of judicious praise or impro- 
ving censure never met my ear. . The advantage of an 
enlightened, nay even a common education, was denied 
me, lest Knowledge should only serve to foster Poetry? 
and make " a sentimental fool " of me. I was left like 
a wild colt on the fresh and boundless common of 
Nature to pick up a mouthful of Truth where I could. 
The woods and forests became my tutors : the rippling 
stream and bulrush sighing in the wind whispered to 
me in sweet and gentle breathings : the silver stars in 
the measureless night-sky, and the bright flowers in my 
morning path, awoke my wonder, and opened the 
portals that led to the high and mysterious temple of 
Thought. God and Creation in all their glory were 
before my eyes, and as an untaught child I worshipped 
the Being who had endowed me with power to contem- 
plate his works, and "rejoice therein." 
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However, I must not weary with prose, whatever I 
may do with poetry ; so in conclusion, allow me to say 
that I am conscious many faults mar my Pegasus, 
which careful training might have cured ; but extend 
your mercy, gentle reader, and take him as he is, with 
the rough coat, and honest, though unpretending 
qualities of an " Old Dobbin." 







PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



It is somewhat flattering to a writer to find another 
edition of Poems demanded in an age when the public 
mind seems nearly as much railroaded as the country, 
and the Spirit of Steam rushes about in its giant suit of 
iron armour seeking to destroy and cast out the Spirit 
of Song. 

Many a bed of yiolets has the monster trodden down 
with ruthless extermination, — ^many a sweet valley has 
he polluted with his foul breath, — ^many a rose-trellised 
cottage has he swept away, and many a green lane 
has he ruined for ever in rural reputation, by erecting 
his triumphal arch on the very spot where the sylvan 
winding led tired feet to wander still further. It is 
true the interests of Commerce and the progress of 
Civilization are strong causes to plead in defence of 
stony-hearted, matter-of-&ct Eailways ; but yet one 
scarcely likes to go back to the haunts of childhood and 
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see the cricket-field usurped by a business-like " sta- 
tion/' and a signal-post taking the place of the majestic 
old tree we used to lounge under. Telegraphic wires 
are not so odorous as dog-rose hedges, and the convul- 
sive screandngs of brazen valves lack the melody of 
bleating herds and tinkling sheep-bells. Ah, well-a- 
daj ! Science is a sad desolator of Romance ; Specula- 
tion and Scrip operate wofully against Sentiment and 
Spring flowers ; and Goldsmith's " Traveller " has a 
panting struggle to keep pace with Bradshaw's 
''"Guide ;" — ^therefore, I repeat, it is flattering to find 
new editions of simple Rhyme asked for, while the 
nation seems to ofler aa much devotional homage to its 
King Hudson as its Queen Victoria. 

Need I say I feel honoured in knowing I am held as 
one of " the people's" poets, — ^that my poor endeavours 
in the cause of Humanity's elevation have not been 
totally unblest, — ^that the &me I have won has been 
honestly bestowed by those whose happiness and 
Sfympathies I am most anxious to exalt, — and that I 
am proud of my doing, though I am but a weak hand 
among the gallant crew striving to rescue the captives 
from that frightful slave-ship. Ignorance. 

Many a brave truth-fiilled mind is now ardently 
toiling in " the people's " service, — ^many a gifted one is 
working to teach Man the just sense of his Rights and 
the conscientious use of his Being. All praise be given 
to the preachers who seek to raise an enlightened angel 
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in lieu of a blind fiend^ and lay the comer-stone of " the 
people's " School rather than open the gates of " the 
people's " Prison. May God prosper such exertions ! 
for Experience is beginning to assure us that the 
"wisest and the best" of earth's counsellors are not 
found only in ermine robes ; and woe to the country 
that cannot count among its legislators " the people's " 
philosophers and " the people s " poets. 
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POEMS. 



TO THE SPIRIT OF SONG. 

Spirit of Song, thou hast left me awhile 
To find my joy in the world's false smile ; 
Thou hast left me to prove that world to he 
A dull, sad desert, uncheered hy thee. 
Oh ! my heart has heen a shivering thing, 
Like a young hird missing its mother*s wing ; 
It has ached in secret, and pined away 
Through the festive night and the weary day. 
Spirit of Song, when thou art fled. 

No light is left on my earthly track ; 
We must not part till I sleep with the dead — 

Spirit of Song, I'll woo thee hack ! 

And yet I know 'tis kind and hest 
That thou for awhile shouldst leave my hreast ; 
Strings tuned so highly must soon he snapt, 
Though the tone may he rich and the minstrel rapt ; 
The heart that kindles a flame so strong 
Can never feed that flame for long ; 
2 B 



It would bam as a sacred incense pyre^ 
And be consumed by its own wild fire. 
Spirit of Song, thou hast wrung the tear, 

Thou hast tortured with joy and maddened with pain ; 
Yet shine, thou star of a holier sphere, 

Spirit of Song, be mine again ! 



I'll seek thee, but not in the midnight crowd. 

Where revels are kept by the gay and proud ; 

Not in the city's clamorous mart, 

Where wealth is the idol of each cold heart ; 

Not at the sculptured palace gate. 

That bars out peace with towering state ; 

Not in the region of a throne. 

Where truth and repose are things unknown. 

Spirit of Song, thou dost not dwell 

With the sons of pomp or the slaves of care : 
Their homes may hold the glories of gold^ 

But^ Spirit of Song, thou art not there ! 

I'll seek thee when the night winds blow. 
Warming the bosom and cooling the brow. 
When the moon climbs o'er the misty hill. 
When the steed is unyoked and the hamlet still ; 
When the flowers are sleeping, and dripping gems 
Hang like pearls on their emerald stems ; 
When the cawing rook has gone to rest^ 
And the lark is hid in his lowly nest. 
Spirit of Song, this, this is the time 

When wisp-lights dance on the moor and fen ; 
When the watch-dog bays to the curfew chime-^ 

Spirit of Song, I'll woo thee then ! 



I'll seek thee where the moonshine falls 
On ivied towers and crumbling waUs ; 
Where the frog leaps on in the rising dew. 
And the owl hoots out with his loud too-whoo : 
Where the arms of the clustering elders moan, 
Where the tall larch straggles dark and lone. 
Where black pines crown the rugged steep, 
Where heather blooms and lichens creep-^ 
Spirit of Song, 'tis there thou art. 

By the desolate shore and heaving sea : 
Oh I come, thou rainbow of my heart. 

Spirit of Song, come back to me I 

Thou comest ! I hear thy voice once more 
In the waters laving the pebbly shore ; 
Thou comest with breatiiing deep and sweet, 
Where the fitful breeze and the willows meet. 
Thou comest ! I feel thy presence around. 
My harp and my soul are alike unbound ; 
The world is wearing the self-same hue 
Of fairy tinge it was wont to do* 
Spirit of Song, thou hast left me long. 

But the prayer of thy child has not been vain ; 
Thou hast come in the might of thy glory and light, 

Spirit of Song, thou art mine again 1 
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STANZAS. 

^ God speed the plough ! " be this a prayer 
To find its echo everywhere ; 
But curses on the iron hand 
That grasps one rood of ** common " land. 
Sure there's enough of earth beside, 
Held by the sons of Wealth and Pride ; 
Their glebe is wide enough without 
Our '^ commons" being fenced about ! 

We guard the spot where steeples rise 
In stately grandeur to the skies ; 
We mark the place where altars shine, 
As hallowed, sainted, and diyine ; 
And just as sacred should we hold 
The sod where peasants, blithe and bold. 
Can plant their footsteps day or night, 
In free, unquestioned native right. 

The conmion range — ^the common range — 

Oh ! guard it from invading change ; 

Though rough, 'tis rich — ^though poor, 'tis blest- 

And will be while the skylark's nest 

And early violets are there. 

Filling with sweetness earth and air. 

It glads the eye— it warms the soul^ 
To gaze upon the rugged knoll ; 
Where tangled brushwood twines across 
The straggling brake and sedgy moss. 



Oh ! who would give the blackthorn leaves 
For harvest's full and rustling sheaves ? 
Oh ! who would have the grain spring up 
Where now we find the daisy's cup ; 
Where clumps of dark red heather gleam, 
With beauty in the summer beam— « 
And yellow furze-bloom laughs to scorn 
Your ripened hops and bursting com ? 
^ God speed the plough ! " but let us trace 
Something of Nature's infant face ; 
Let us behold some spot where man 
Has not yet set his ^ bar and ban ; " 
Leave us the green wastes, fresh and wild. 
For poor man's beast and poor man's child ! 



•Tis well to turn our trusty steeds 
In chosen stalls and clover meads ; 
We like to see our " gallant grey " 
Snuff daintily his fragrant hay ; 
But the poor sandman's *^ Blind old Ball 
Lacks grooms and clover, oats and stall. 
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With tired limbs and bleeding back 
He takes his steady homeward track ; 
The hovel gained, he neighs with glee, 
From burthen, whip, and bridle free : 
Turned forth, he flings his bony length. 
And rolls with all his waning strength. 
Up on his trembling legs again, 
He shakes himself from tail to mane. 
And, nibbling with a grateful zest, 
Finds on " the common " food and rest. 
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Hark to the shonts of peasant bojrs^ 

With ill-H»uTed bate, and uneheeked noise ! 

While "* cricket," with its light-heeled miitb. 

Leaves scars upon the grassy earth 

Too deeply lined, by Sammer^s play. 

For Winter's storms to wear away. 

Spent by the game, they rove apart, 

With lounging form and careless hesjt ; 

One by the rushy pond will float 

Old ** Dil worth " in a paper boat ; 

Another wades, with legs all bare. 

To pluck the water-lily fair ; 

Others will sit and chatter o'er 

The village fund of cricket lore— 

Quote this rare ^' catch," and that bold ^ run. 

Till, having gossiped down the sun. 

They promise, with a loud " Good night ! " 

That, if to-morrow's sky be bright. 

They'll be again where they have been 

For years— upon the ^ common green 
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The chicken tribe— the duckling brood, 
Go there to scratch their daily food ; 
The woodman's colt — ^the widow's cows 
Unwatched — ^untethered — ^there may browse ; 
And, though the pasturage be scant, 
It saves from keen and starving want. 

" Grod speed the plough ! " let fields be tilled. 
Let ricks be heaped and gamers filled ; 
'Tis good to count the Autumn gold. 
And try how much our bams can hold ; 



But every English heart will tell 
It loves an ^* English common " well ; 
And curse the hard and griping hand 
That wrests away such " hallowed " land ; 
That shuts the green waste fresh and wild 
From poor man's beast and poor man's child ! 



THE OLD MILL-STREAM. 

Beautiful streamlet ! how precious to me 
Was the green-swarded paradise watered by thee ; 
I dream of thee still, as thou wert in my youth, 
Thy meanderings haunt me with freshness and truth. 

I had heard of full many a river of fame, 
With its wide rolling flood and its classical name ; 
But the Thames of Old England, the Tiber of Rome, 
Could not peer with the mill-streamlet close to my home. 

Full well I remember the gravelly spot> 
Where I slily repaired, though I knew I ought not ; 
Where I stood with my handful of pebbles to make 
That formation of fancy, a duck and a drake. 

How severe was the scolding, how heavy the threat, 
When my pinafore hung on me dirty and wet I 
How heedlessly silent I stood to be told 
Of the danger of drowning, the risk of a cold I 
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^^ Now mark ! " cried a mother, ** the mischief done there 
Is unhearable — go to that stream if jou dare ! " 
But I sped to that stream like a frolicsome colt, 
For I knew that her thnnder-clond carried no bolt. 

Though puzzled with longitude, adverb and noun, 
Till my forehead was sunk in a studious frown ; 
Yet that stream was a Lethe that swept from my soul 
The grammar, the globes, and the tutor's control. 

I wonder if still the young anglers begin. 
As I did, with willow- wand, packthread, and pin ; 
When I threw in my line, with expectancy high 
As to perch in my basket, and eels in a pie : 

When I watched every bubble that broke on a weed, 
Yet found I caught nothing but lily and reed ; 
TiU time and discernment began to instil 
The manoeuvres of Walton with infinite skill. 

Full soon I discovered the birch-shadowed place 
That nurtured the trout and the silver-backed dace ; 
Where the coming of night found me blest and content, 
With my patience unworn, and my fishing-rod bent. 

How fresh were the flags on the stone- studded ridge. 
That rudely supported the narrow oak bridge ! 
And that bridge, oh ! how boldly and safely I ran 
On the thin plank that now I should timidly scan ! 

I traversed it often at fall of the night. 

When the clouds of December shut out the moon's light 

A mother might tremble, but I never did, 

For my footing was sure, though the pale stars were hid. 
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When the breath of stem winter had fettered thetide. 
What joy to career on its feei-warming slide ; 
With mirth in each eye, and bright health on each cheek, 
While the gale in our fiEices came piercing and bleak ! 

The snow-flakes fell fast on our wind-roughened curls. 
But we laughed as we shook off the feathery pearls. 
And the running, the tripping, the pull and the haul. 
Had a glorious end in the slip and the sprawl. 

Oh 1 I loved the wild place where the clear ripples flowed 
On their serpentine way o'er the pebble-strewn road. 
Where, mounted on Dobbin, we youngsters would dash. 
Both pony and rider enjoying the splash. 

How often I tried to teach Pincher the tricks 
Of diving for pebbles and swimming for sticks ! 
But my doctrines could never induce the loved brute 
To consider hydraulics a pleasant pursuit. 

Did A forcible argument sometimes prevail. 
What a woeful expression was seen in his tail ; 
And, though bitterly vexed, I was made to agree. 
That Dido, the spaniel, swam better than he. 

What pleasure it was to spring forth in the sun 

When the school door was oped, and our lessons were done ; 

When ** Where shall we play ? " was the doubt and the 

call. 
And " Down by the mill-stream," was echoed by all : 

When tired of childhood's rude, boisterous pranks. 
We pulled the tall rushes that grew on its banks ; 
And, busily quiet, we sat ourselves down 
To weave the rough basket, or plait the light crown. 
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I remember the laaneh of our fniry-boilt ship. 
How we set her white sailSy pulled her anchor atrip ; 
Till mischievous hands, working hard at the crafty 
Turned the ship to a boat» and the boat to a raft. 

The first of my eloquent breathings was there, — 
'Twas the hope of a poet, ^' An Ode to Despair." 
I won't vouch for its metre, its sense, or its rhyme. 
But I know that I then thought it truly sublime. 

Beautiful streamlet ! I dream of thee still. 

Of thy pouring cascade, and the tic-tac-ing mill ; 

Thou livest in memory, and will not depart, 

For thy waters seem blent with the streams of my heart. 

Home of my youth ! if I go to thee now, 
None can remember my voice or my brow ; 
None can remember the sunny-faced cliild, 
That played by the water-mill, joyous and wild. 

The aged, who laid their thin hands on my head, 
To smooth my dark shining curls, rest with the dead ; 
The young, who partook of my sports and my glee, 
Can see naught but a wandering stranger in me. 

Beautiful streamlet I I sought thee again. 
But the changes that marked thee awakened deep pain ; 
Desolation had reigned, thou wert not as of yore — 
Home of my childhood, I'll see thee no more ! 
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SONG OF THE RED INDIAN. 

Oh ! why does the white man hang on my path, 

Like the hound on the tiger's track ? 
Does the flush of my dark skin waken his wrath ? 

Does he covet the b#w at my back ? 
He has rivers and seas where the billow and breeze 

Bear riches for him alone ; 
And the sons of the wood never plunge in the flood 

That the white man calls his own. 
Then why should he covet the streams where none 

But the red'Skin dare to swim ? 
Oh ! why should he wrong the hunter one. 

Who never did harm to him ? 

The Father above thought fit to give 

To the white man com and wine ; 
There are golden fields where he may Hve, 

But the forest shades are mine. 
The eagle has its place of rest. 

The wild horse where to dwell ; 
And the Spirit who gave the bird its nest 

Made me a home as well. 
Then back, go back from the red-skin's track. 

For the hunter's eyes grow dim, 
To find the white man wrongs the one 

Who never did harm to him. 

Oh ! why does the pale-*face always call 

The red man ** heathen brute ? " 
He does not bend where the dark knees fall. 

But the tawny lip is mute. 
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We cast no blume on his creed or name. 

Or his temples, fine and high ; 
But he mocks at us with a laughing word 

When we worship a star-lit sky. 
Yet, white man, what has thy good faith done, 

And where can its mercy be. 
If it teach thee to hate the hunter one. 

Who never did harm to thee ? * 

We need no book to tell us how 

Our lives shall pass away ; 
For we see the onward torrent flow, 

And the mighty tree decay. 
" Let thy tongue be true and thy heart be brave " 

Is among the red-skins' lore ; 
We can bring down the swift wing and dive in the wave. 

And we seek to know no more. 
Then back, go back, and let us run 

With strong, unfettered limb. 
For why should the white man wrong the one 

Who never did harm to him ? 

We know there's a hand that has fixed the hill 

And planted the prairie sod ; 
That can fling the lightnings when it will. 

Till the stricken mountains nod. 
Far away and alone, where the headlong tide 

Dashes on with our bold canoe. 
We ask and trust that hand to guide 

And carry us safely through. 
The Great Spirit dweUs in the beautiful sun, 

And whHe we kneel in its light. 
Who will not own that the hunter one 

Has an altar pure and bright ? 
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The painted streak on a warrioVs cheek 

Appears a wondrous thing ; 
The white man stares at a wampum belt, 

And a plume from the heron's wing. 
But the red man wins the panthers' skins 

To cover his dauntless form ; 
While the pale-face hides his breast in a garb 

That he takes from the crawling worm. 
And your lady fair, with her gems so rare, 

Her ruby, gold, and pearl, 
Would be as strange to other eyes 

As the bone-decked Indian girl. 

Then why does the cruel white man come 

With the war-whoop yelling sound ? 
Oh ! why does he take our wigwam home. 

And the jungled hunting-ground ? 
The wolf-cub has its lair of rest. 

The wild horse where to dwell, 
And the Spirit who gave the bird its nest 

Made me a place as well. 
Then back, go back, from the red-skin's track. 

For the hunter's eyes grow dim. 
To find that the white man wrongs the one 

Who never did harm to him. 
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'TIS SWEET TO LOVE IN CHILDHOOD. 

'Tifl sweet to love in Childhoody when the Bonis that we 

beqneath 
Are beautif ol in freshness as the ooronaLs we wreath ; 
When we feed the gentle robin, and caress the leaping 

honndy 
And linger latest on the spot where bnttercnps are found ; 
When we seek the bee and ladybird with laughter, shout, 

and song, 
And think the day for wooing them can never be too long : 
Oh ! 'tis sweet to lore in Childhood, and though touched 

by meanest things. 
The music that the heart yields then wOl nerer leave its 

strings. 

'Tis sweet to love in after years the dear one by our side. 
To dote with all the mingled joys of passion, hope, and 

pride; 
To think the chain around our breast will hold still warm 

and fast. 
And grieve to know that Death must come to break the 

link at last. 
But when the rainbow span of bliss is waning hue by hue. 
When eyes forget their kindly beams, and lips become less 

true; 
When stricken hearts are pining on through many a lonely 

hour, 
Who would not sigh ^^ 'Tis safer far to love the bird and 

flower ! " 
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'Tis sweet to love in ripened age the trumpet blast of 

Fame, 
To pant to live on Glory's scroll, though blood may trace 

the name ; 
'Tis sweet to love the heap of gold, and hug it to our 

breast — 
To trust it as the guiding star, and anchor of our rest. 
But such devotion wiU not serve, however strong the zeal. 
To overthrow the altar where our Childhood loved to kneel. 
Some bitter moment shall o'ercast the sun of wealth and 

power. 
And then proud man would fain go back to worship bird 

and flower. 



HONESTY. 

A Fragment, 

I tell you, Sir, that Honesty is naught 

But a mere word bandied by men's lips ; 

It is a quality that does insure 

Hate's venomed arrows, and affords a prey 

For human bloodhounds to hunt down to death. 

There have been honest men — ^there may be such. 

Some have been bold enough to breathe aloud 

Their own peculiar homage to the God 

Who formed at first, and who at last shall judge : 

They did avow their faith with steady zeal. 

Nor let their breast be warped by bribe or threat. 

What were the guerdons of such honest tongues ? 

The chain, the rack, the fagot and the stake ; 

And the sharp crackling of consuming bones, 
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Commingled with the yell of saintly fiends. 
Served as encouragement to speak the truth. 

Some have been honest — ^rarely, strangely so, 

In that Elysium of craft — a Court. 

With most presuming speech the patriot one 

Has offered stem advice to sceptred fools, 

Serving a people rather than a King. 

And what the thanks he gained ? A traitor's name 

At least ; perchance the secret poison-cup 

Or public scaffold, teaching senators 

A glorious lesson in our worldly book. 

Go, face the hungry lion in his path, 

Tread on the serpent in his torpid coil, 

And less of risk will wait upon such deed 

Than on the effort that shall seek to tear 

The specious mask from gilded roguery. 

Oh ! 'tis a goodly thing this Honesty ! 

An estimable feature in a watchdog. 

And there repaid and valued ; but the man 

Who takes up Candour for his standard word. 

Scorning the Proteus shapes of mean dissemblance. 

Acts just as wisely as the soldier does 

Who draws his sword and flings away his shield. 

Try ye how uncloaked Honesty will thrive 

With close and kindred friends or passing strangers : 

Confess your errors with a ready grace ; 

Own you have sins, and tell how Passion throbs 

With earnest joy at some forbidden shrine ; 

Proclaim how dark Revenge excites your soul ; 

Betray the latent spring of selfish Pride 

That moves the blazoned hand of Charity. 
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Publish the flaws and blots that ^^ flesh is heir to ; " 
Speak out, appear the chequered thing you are. 
And see if Mercy will befriend your cause, 
Or any voice commend your guileless tongue. 
No, no. The herd around, who hide, perchance, 
More guilt under more cunning, will pounce down, 
Like hungry hawks upon a wandering bird ; 
They will condemn the heart that's frank enough 
To speak its folly, and yet babble forth 
** An honest man's the noblest work of God." 

Oh, Honesty I thou art indeed a gem 
Of matchless brilliancy, but he who wears thee 
Finds the pure jewel is a target mark 
For every bolt that worldly knaves can shoot. 
Till, worn and harassed by the goading strife. 
He throws the lustre from his struggling breast. 
And walks the road of life like all wise men, 
A flattering trickster. He must learn to look 
All smiles and courtesy to those above him, 
Be their ways good or evil. He must give 
The hand of Friendship where he may despise ; 
Woo the rich fool, and meet the titled villain 
With eulogistic greeting and glad aspect ; 
He must be all things for all purposes, 
Veer with Opinion's compass, let it point 
Where'er it may, and mouth soft eloquence 
In praise of even that he inly loathes. 
'Tis sad, but 'tis most true, that Honesty 
Is like the phantom sprites in grandams' tales. 
Much oftener prated of than seen — and 'tis 
As true and sad, that it is safer far 
To sin, like Lucifer, in wily guise, 
Than simply err, and tell the wrong we do. 
2 c 
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SONG OF THE WORM. 

The worm, the rich worm, has a noble domain 

In the field that b stored with its millions of slain ; 

The chamel-grounds widen, to me they belong, 

With the vaults of the sepulchre, sculptured and strong. 

The tower of ages in fragments is laid. 

Moss grows on the stones, and I lurk in its shade ; 

And the hand of the giant and heart of the brave 

Must turn weak and submit to the worm and the grave. 

Daughters of earth, if I happen to meet 

Your bloom-plucking fingers and sod-treading feet — 

Oh ! turn not away with the shriek of disgust 

From the thing you must mate with in darkness and dust. 

Your eyes may be flashing in pleasure and pride, 

'Neath the crown of a Queen or the wreath of a bride ; 

Your lips may be fresh and your cheeks may be fair. 

Let a few years pass over, and I shall be there. 

Cities of splendour, where palace and gate. 
Where the marble of strength and the purple of state. 
Where the mart and arena, the olive and vine, 
Once flourished in glory, oh ! are ye not mine ? 
Go look for famed Carthage, and I shall be found 
In the desolate ruin and weed-covered mound ; 
And the slime of my trailing discovers my home 
'Mid the pillars of Tyre and the temples of Rome. 
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I am sacredly sheltered and daintily fed 
Where the velvet bedecks and the white lawn is spread ; 
I may feast undisturbed, I may dwell and carouse 
On the sweetest of lips and the smoothest of brows. 
The voice of the sexton, the chink of the spade, 
Sound merrily under the willow's dank shade ; 
They are carnival notes, and I travel with glee 
To learn what the churchyard has given to me. 

Oh ! the worm, the rich worm, has a noble domain, 
For where Monarchs are voiceless I revel and reign ; 
I delve at my ease and regale where I may. 
None dispute with the earthworm his will or his way. 
The high and the bright for my feasting must fall — 
Youth, beauty, and manhood — ^I prey on ye all : 
The prince and the peasant, the despot and slave. 
All, all must bow down to the worm and the grave. 



WEALTH. 

What is wealth ? ye worldly knaves, 
Mammon's crew of fettered slaves — 
Ye who seem to know so well 
What is wealth — I bid ye tell ! 
Spendthrift young and miser grey, 
All may^ess what ye will say ; 
Millions cry, " 'Tis gold alone I " 
And millions echo back the tone. 

c2 
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What is wealth? ask all around — 
We hear men breathe one common sound ; 
We see them turn with eager stare. 
To gaze upon the ** richest heir." 
The maiden weds, and we are told 
Weds welly because her lord hath gold. 
Ye fools ! and is there nothing more 
Worth calling wealth but yellow ore 1 



Hath Gon dispensed to mortal share 
Naught else to claim our ceaseless care ? 
Is there no music we can think 
So perfect as the ducats' chink ? 
No Eden left to wander through. 
Save the deep caverns of Peru ? 
Is wealth a blessing none can hold 
Save in the shape of worshipped ** gold ? '' 



Oh, hoodwinked creatures that we are ! 
To see but one soul-guiding star, 
When there are myriad rays of light 
More pure, more warm, and fiill as bright ! 
lUches, what are ye ? oh, how blind 
Is he who cannot, will not find 
The choicest " wealth " held from above 
In peaceful health and trusting love ? 



Who shall say what the boon is worth. 
To rise from slumber, and go forth. 
To shout, to leap, to laugh, to run, 
'Twixt the green sod and golden sun ? 
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To see the mountain high and wide. 
And feel that we can climb its side. 
And breathe upon that mountain peak. 
With bounding limb and mantling cheek ! 



Oh, who would weigh the coffer chest 
Against a fond and faithful breast ? 
Who would not rather bear to part 
With all before a cUnging heart ? 
What, though no gleaming gem may deck 
The arm that twines about our neck. 
Does not that arm keep out the cold 
Better than stately cldlh of gold ? 



Riches, what are ye ? let us look 
Abroad upon the gushing brook. 
Where the cool tide pours fast and clear, 
Fresh to the pilgrim as the peer ! 
Let our steps wander where the mead 
Fattens the wild bee and the steed : 
These, these are " wealth," ye sons of dust. 
That does not " fly " nor "gather rust." 



Go, taste the morning's spicy breeze, 
That plays among the forest trees ! 
Go, loiter in the noontide ray. 
That flashes on the harvest day ! 
Go, dream in evening's twilight hour. 
With nestling bird and closing flower ! 
No lock is placed, no bar, no wall — 
These, these are "wealth " that's free to all. 
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Go where the Ihne and citron spread 
Their branches round the wearied head I 
Gro where the bloomy clusters shine. 
And myrtles mingle with the vine ! 
Was it not said of one of old, 
Great with his glory as his gold. 
That he, in aU his pomp, mnst yield 
To the sweet " lilies of the field." 

Wealth, wealth ! oh, God has given mnch 
Of treasure that we deem not such ; 
And lips of truth will quickly own 
Riches dwell not in gold alone. 
Toil on, vain man, an« thmk no fame 
.like that which marks a Croesus' name ; 
But sadly poor are they who hold 
No wealth that's dearer than their gold. 



THE ROOM OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

There's a room I love dearly — ^the sanctum of bliss. 
That contains all the comforts I least like to miss ; 
Where, like ants in a hillock, we run in and out. 
Where sticks grace the comer and hats lie about ; 
Where no idlers dare come to annoy or amuse 
With their " morning call " budget of scandalous news. 
'Tis the room of the household — ^the sacredly free — 
'Tis the room of the household that's dearest to me. 
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The romp may be fearlessly carried on there, 
No " bijouterie " rubbish solicits our care ; 
All things are as meet for the hand as the eye, 
And patchwork and scribbling unheeded may lie ; 
Black Tom may be perched on the sofa or chairs, 
He may stretch his sharp talons and scatter his hairs ; 
Wet boots may ^' come in," and the ink drop may fal], 
For the room of the household is ^^ liberty hall." 



There is something unpleasant in company days, 
When saloons are dressed out for Terpsichore's maze ; 
When the graceful Mazourka and Weippert-led band 
Leave the plain countrydance-people all at a stand. 
There's more mirth in the jig and the amateur's strum, 
When the parchment- spread battledore serves as a drum. 
When Apollo and Momus together unite. 
Till the household-room rings with our laughing delight. 



Other rooms may be thickly and gorgeously stored 

With your Titians, Murillos, Salvator, and Claude ; 

But the Morland and Wilkie that hang on the wall 

Of the family parlour out-value them all. 

The gay ottomans, claiming such special regard. 

Are exceedingly fine but exceedingly hard ; 

They may serve for state purpose — ^but go, if you please. 

To the household-room cushions for comfort and ease. 



And the book-shelves — ^where tomes of all sizes are spread. 
Not placed to be looked at, but meant to be read ; 
All defaced and bethumbed, and I would not be sworn 
But some volumes, perchance the most precious, are tarn. 
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There's the library open, — ^but if your heart yearns. 
As all human hearts must, for the song of a Bums, 
Or the tale of a ** Vicar/' that eyer rich gem. 
You must go to the room of the household for them. 

'Tis the shadiest place, when the blazing sun flings 
His straight rays on the rose and the butterfly's wings ; 
For the first beams of morning are all that dsre peep 
Through the windows where myrtle and eglantine creep. 
Happy faces assemble with cheerful salute. 
When the summer meal tempts with its cream and its 

fruit; 
But the board's not so merry, the meal 's not so sweet. 
If 'tis out of the room of the household we meet. 

And that room is the one that is sought by as still. 
When the night clouds of winter bring darkness and chill ; 
When the ramblers return from their toU or their play, 
And tell over the news and the deeds of the day. 
When the favoured old dog takes his place on the rug. 
Curled up in the firelight — all warmly and snug ; 
While the master sits nodding before the bright flame. 
Till the hound snores aloud and the Squire does the same. 

I have wandered far off over *^ moorland and lea," 

O'er the fairest of earth and the bluest of sea ; 

It was health that I sought — ^but, alas ! I could find 

The pursuit was in vain while my heart looked behind ; 

The room of the household had bound with a spell. 

And I knew not till then that I loved it so well : 

" Take me back to that room," was my prayer and my 

cry, 
<' Or my languishing spirit will sicken and die." 
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There was light in mj glance when I saw the green woof 
Of old elm-trees half screening the turreted roof ; 
I grew strong as I passed o'er the daisy-girt track. 
And the Newfoundland sentinel welcomed me back. 
Sut the pulse of my joy was most warmly sincere 
"When I met the old faces, familiar and dear ; 
"When I lounged in the " household-room,** taking my rest, 
With a tinge on my cheek and content in my breast. 



,THE PLEDGE. 

Full oft we breathe and echo round 

With cheering shout and minstrel sound, 

A name that Honesty would write 

In colours anything but bright. 

But shame be on the hands that hold 

The wine cup at the shrine of gold ! 

Shame on the slavish lips that part 

To utter what beUes the heart ! 

FiU high, fill high, while Truth stands by 

To echo back the lauding cry ; 

But gall be on the goblet*s edge 

For him who yields the worthless pledge. 

However rich the stream that's poured 
In homage at the banquet board, 
To coward, fool, or wealthy knave, 
Let, let us spurn the tainted wave. 
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Far sweeter is the foaming ale 
That circles with the fireside tale ; 
While sacred words and heaming eyes 
Proclaim we pledge the souls we prize. 
Fill high, fill high, while Truth stands by 
To echo back the lauding cry ; 
But let the glad libation prove 
The meed of friendship, worth, and love. 

Let warm Affection light the draught, 
Then be the nectar deeply quaffed ; 
Let Genius claim it — gift divine, 
And all shall drain the hallowed wine ; 
Let Goodness have the honour due. 
Drink to the poor man if .he's true ; 
And ne'er forget that star 's the best 
That's worn not on but in the breast. 
Fill high, fill high, while truth stands by 
To echo back the lauding cry ; 
But gall be on the goblet's edge 
For him who yields the worthless pledge. 



THE FUTURE. 

It was good, it was kind, in the Wise One above, 
To fling Destiny's veil o'er the face of our years. 

That we dread not the blow that shall strike at our love. 
And expect not the beams that shall dry up our tears. 
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Did we know that the voices now gentle and bland 
Will forego the fond word and the whispering tone ; 

Did we know that the eager and warm pressing hand 
Will be joyfully forward in " casting the stone : ** 

Did we know the affection engrossing our soul 
Will end, as it oft does, in madness and pain ; 

That the passionate breast will but hazard its rest. 
And be wrecked on the shore it is panting to gain : 

Oh ! did we but know of the shadows so nigh. 
The world would indeed be a prison of gloom ; 

All light would be quenched in youth's eloquent eye. 
And the prayer-lisping infant would ask for the tomb. 

For if Hope be a star that may lead us astray. 

And ** deceiveth the heart,** as the aged ones preach ; 

Yet 'twas Mercy that gave it, to beacon our way. 
Though its halo illumes where we never can reach. 

Though Friendship but flit, like a meteor-gleam. 
Though it burst, like a mom-lighted bubble of dew, 

Though it passes away, like a leaf on the stream. 
Yet *ti8 bliss while Yf^fa/ncy the vision is true. 

Oh ! 'tis well that the future is hid from our sight ; 

That we walk in the sunshine, nor dream of the cloud ; 
That we cherish a flower, and think not of blight ; 

That we dance on the loom that may weave us a shroud. 

It was good, it was kind, in the Wise One above. 
To fling Destiny's veil o'er the face of our years. 

That we dread not the blow that shall strike at our love, 
And expect not the beams that shall dry up our tears. 
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MY MURRAY PLAID. 

My Murray plaid, my Murray plaid, 

I love thee, though vain tongues hare said 

That thou art all unfit to he 

So praised, so worn, so prized hy me. 

Wise men haye ever shrewdly guessed 

That plainest friends are oft the hest ; 

'Tis so— my silks and lustres fade. 

But thou'rt unchanged, my Murray plaid. 

There was no colour, gay or light. 
To lure and fix my wandering sight ; 
But darkened shades of myrtle green. 
Parted with somhre hlack hetween ; 
The lines of purple deeply spread. 
Right-angled with the stripes of red. 
These, these were all the tints that made. 
The charms ahout my Murray plaid. 

How soft and full the foldings lie. 
In close and clinging drapery ; 
Satin or velvet, one and hoth. 
Are harsh beside the woollen cloth. 
Thou'rt fashioned with a goodly taste. 
High-wrapping corsage, girdled waist, 
And snowy collar, smoothly laid, 
Looks well upon my Murray plaid. 
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The clouds are dark, the roads are wet, 
The glass at ** stormy " j&rmly set ; 
And none dare brave the threatened rain, 
Lest valued garments gather stain ; 
But I, well muffled, — ^thanks to thee. 
My darling dress,— can wander free : 
The roughest journey may be made 
In " double soles " and Murray plaid. 



The petted hound, all joy and play. 
Forgets 'tis a November day ; 
And, leaping up with' bounding zeal. 
Heeds not what mud-strokes he may deal. 
** Tasso, get out ! " and " Down, sir, down ! " 
Echo with many a chiding frown ; 
Till, fondly safe, his paws are laid 
Upon his owner's Murray plaid. 



Full oft my roving limbs oppressed 
Would turn to seek a place of rest ; 
And soon the welcome ease is found 
On dusty stile or mossy ground ! 
The ridge of chalk — ^the pile of clay. 
The gravel bank — ^the ruin grey ; 
'Tis all the same in sun or shade. 
For naught can spoil my Murray plaid. 



When pleasure rules the festive night. 
Crowned with her garlands briefly bright. 
And bids her worshippers appear 
In laughing mood and rainbow gear. 
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Oh, how I grieve to throw aside 

Comfort's old garb for that of Pride ! , 

How long the moment is delayed ' 

That sees me change my Murray plaid ! 

I shan the world — I cannot bear 
The worldling's greeting, worldling's stare — 
And placed among them, soul and eye 
Grow strangely haughty, strangely shy ; 
I'm happier far when I can find 
The few, the genial, and the kmd ; 
Whose warm, fond spirits are betrayed. 
And welcome me in " Murray plaid." 

That world may smile above my song — 
But thou hast served me well and long ; 
And, somehow, mine's a foolish heart. 
That, once endeared, 'tis hard to part. 
Let ladies sneer, and dandies scoff, 
I cannot, will not fling thee off; 
And wonder not if I'm arrayed 
On wedding-day in Murray plaid. 



HARVEST SONG. 

I love, I love to see 

Bright steel gleam through the land, 
'Tis a goodly sight, but it must be 

In the reaper's tawny hand. 
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The helmet and the spear 

Are twined with the laurel wreath. 
But the trophy is wet with the orphan's tear. 

And hlood-spots rest heneath. 

I love to see the field 

That is moist with purple stain, 
But not where hullet, sword, and shield 

Lie strewn with the gory slain. 

No, no ; 'tis where the sun 

Shoots down his cloudless heams, 

Till rich and bursting juice-drops run 
On the vineyard earth in streams. 

My glowing heart beats high 

At the sight of shining gold, 
But it is not that which the miser's eye 

Dellghteth to behold. 

A brighter wealth by far. 

Than the deep mine's yellow vein. 
Is seen around in the fair hills crowned 

With sheaves of burnished grain. 

Look forth, thou thoughtless one. 
Whose proud knee never bends ; 

Take thou the bread that's daily spread. 
But think on Him who sends. 

Look forth, ye toiling men. 

Though little ye possess, — 
Be glad that dearth is not on earth 

To make that little less. 
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Let the song of praise be poured 

In gratitude and joy, 
By the rich man with his gamers stored 

And the ragged gleaner boy. 

The feast that Nature gives 

Is not for one alone, 
'Tis shared by the meanest slave that lives 

And the tenant of a throne. 



Then glory to the steel 

That shines in the reaper's hand. 
And thanks to a God who has blest the sod, 

And crowned the harvest land. 



SONG OF THE WIND. 

I've cradled on the topsail, o'er a smooth and glassy deep, 
Till mariners have whistled to arouse me from my sleep ; 
I've seen the love-gift kissed by him who had the watch 

aloft. 
And breathed no ruffling whisper round the tress so dark 

and soft : 
But lo ! I started into life^ I called the tempest band. 
And soon the hull was on the rocks, the spars were on the 

strand : 
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I snatched the glossy ringlet from the struggling sea-hoy's 

hreast. 
And dropped it on the mountain-side within an eagle's nest. 
Outwearied with my fierce career, I left the frantic train, 
Whose lightning-hrands and thunder-roars had helped the 

hurricane — 
And, sinking into gentle mood, I took my lonely way. 
Just hreaking through the cohweh film and dancing on 

the spray. 

A castle door was flinging wide, and straight I entered 

there. 
Where rich aroma greeted me of luscious hanquet fair : 
I travelled on hy silken walls and loitered round the 

hoard. 
Where forest deer was smoking high and huhhling flasks 

were poured. 
Choked with the mingled odours nigh, and sickened with 

the fume 
Of hot and tainted revel hreath, I left the palace-room : 
I hastened to the harvest fields, I scattered poppy leaves, 
And plumed and purified my wings upon the harvest 

sheaves. 

A young child came and stood to gaze on all things bright 

and sweet. 
The butterfly was round his head, the wild flower at his feet: 
I grasped an airy thistle-tuft, I cried, ^ Come, follow me," 
And off he bounded, light and fast, and rare good sport 

had we. 
Full long he strove with all his strength to gain the bubble 

prize. 
As high and low it scudded on, and danced before his 

eyes; 
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Until his panting heart became half angiy and half sad, 
To think he had not caught a thing worth nothing if he 

had. 
At last I blew it into naught, and then the boj stood still. 
And found the chase had tired him, as all such chases 

will : 
But while I lingered round the spot I saw him turn and 

creep 
Beneath a spreading chestnut-tree, and calmly fall asleep. 
Man, like the child, will often run in close and fond pursuit 
Of wliat will proye but thistle-down, or yield a bitter 

fruit; 
But ah ! unlike the tired child, 'tis rarely that his breast 
Can soothe its disappointed h(^es with deep, unbroken rest. 

On to the busy town I went and fanned the burning 

brow * 
That many an hour had fed the loom or faced the furnace 

glow; 
Lips never dimpled with a smile, all tintless^ parched and 

thin, 
Parted as I went wafting by and gladly drank me in ; 
I played about the shrivelled hand, whose hard and fevered 

palm 
Grew somewhat softer as it felt the cool refreshing balm. 
The tear-drop that was trickling from a friendless orphan's 

eye 
Was lightly breathed upon by me, and soon the cheek was 

dry. 

I wandered on till suddenly I heard a fervent prayer. 
That gasped the last of mortal need in ^ Give, oh, give me 
air!" 
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I rushed beside the bed of death — ^the dying one had gold. 
But he 'had piled it round his hearty and kept that heart 

too cold; 
He clung to earth like leech to blood, but, ah! he had 

forgot 
To weave the strongest of earth's ties, affection's silken knot. 
And when his latest moments came, no kindred could he 

find. 
None round him but the hireling and the wandering 

zephyr wind. 

Again I sought the fragrant fields, and merrily I rung 
A fairy peal of changes where the bonnie bluebells hung ; 
And soon there came the grasshoppers, the ladybirds, and 

Dees, 
And never was a purer host of willing devotees. 
I bowed the bulrush to the stream, I swayed the willow 

bough. 
And pushed a mimic boat along till ripples washed the prow. 
I galloped with the noble steed, freed from his girth and 

rein. 
And proudly did I toss about his thick and flying mane. 
I sped across the lonely waste, and there I heard strange 

tones. 
For I had swung the gibbet-chains against the bleaching 

bones ; 
I clanked the rusted fetter-links with white ribs hard and 

dry, 
Till I had scared the owls away, and then away went I. 

From East to West, from North to South, a roving life is 

mine, 
Now howling round the snow-topped fir, now toying with 

the vine ; 
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From beggar's rags to prince's robes, from hut to court I 

. go, 

^ I sway the golden clouds above, and drive the waves below. 

Away! away! I cannot stay, I hear the ploughboy's 

song — 
But I can chant as carelessly and whistle just as long : 
It comes again — ^up, up, my wings, the saucy loon shall 

find 
He hath a goodly challenger in me, the angry wind. 



STANZAS. 

A gentle heart went forth one day — 
As many another heart has done — 

To take a strange and friendless way. 
And walk the mazy world alone. 

It had no shield, no help, no guide. 
And soon that heart began to find 

Rude foes come jostling side by side — 
Darkness before, despair behind. 

The modest garb that wrapped it round 
Met but the glance of bitter scorn ; 

And all the earth seemed desert ground. 
Where nothing flourished but the thorn. 
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It journeyed on its pilgrim road, 
'Twixt barren waste and gloomy sky, 

And sunk beneath Oppression's goad, 
To bleed unseen — ^to break and die. 

The haggard ghosts, Want, Pain, and Care — 
More fiercely laughed, more closely pressed $ 

And all the wild fiends gathered there 
That seek to hunt down life and rest. 

It chanced young Love came by just then — 
Love wanders at all times and seasons : 

He travels how he will and when, 
He asks no leave, he gives no reasons. 

He saw the heart and bent above 
The cheerless thing with whispered word. 

And whatsoe'er the tidings were. 
The heart revived at what it heard. 

" Avaunt !" cried Love, " Fll shed a light 

To scare ye all, ye demon crew ; 
And Poverty, thou beldam sprite. 

For once I'll try my strength with you." 

To work he went — a pile was reared — 
Such fingers work with magic charm ; 

And soon a brilliant flame appeared, 
'Twas Love's own watchfire strong and warm. 

The heart grew bold beneath the rays^ 
Its pulse beat high, it bled no more — 

It had fresh hope, and dared to gaze 
On all from whom it shrunk before. 
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It dared to smile, it dared to scoff 
At sq[ualid Want and weeping Woe ; 

While Pain and Care went farther off,' 
And grim Despair packed up to go. 

And thus it is the soul may smart 
Beneath all ills that goad and tire, 

But bravely rallies when the heart 
Is guarded by Love's beacon fire. 



SONG OF THE DYING OLD MAN TO HIS YOUNG 

WIFE. 

Kate, there's a trembling at my hearty a coldness on my 

brow, 
My sight is dim, my breath is faint, I feel I'm dying now ; 
But ere my vision fadeth quite, ere all of strength be o'er. 
Oh ! let me look into thy face and press thy hand once 

more. 

I would my latest glance should fall on what I hold most 

dear; 

But ah I thy cheek is wet again — ^wipe, wipe away the 
tear. 



Such tears of late have often gemmed thy drooping eyelid's 

fringe, 
Such tears of late have washed away thy young cheek's 

ruddy tinge. 



I brought. thee from a simple home to be an old man's 

bride. 
Thou wert the altar where I laid affection, joy, and pride ; 
My heart's devotion, like the sun, shone forth with dimless 

power. 
And kept its brightest glory rays to mark its setting hour. 

I brought thee from a simple home, when early friends had 

met. 
And something filled thy farewell tone that whispered of 

regret ; 
Oh! could I wonder — ^when you left warm spirits like 

your own. 
To dwell upon far distant earth with age and wealth 

alone. 



I gazed with holy fondness on thy meek retiring eye. 
Soft in its beaming as the first fair star of eyening's sky ; 
I marked the dimpled mirth around thy sweet lips when 

they smiled. 
And while I loved thee as a bride I blest thee as a child. 



But oh ! thy young and glowing heart could not respond 

to mine, 
My whitened hairs seemed mocked by those rich sunny 

curls of thine ; 
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And though thy gentle faith was kind as woman's faith 

can he, 
'Twas as the spring flower clinging round the winter- 

hlighted tree. 



My speech is faltering and low — ^the world is fading fast^— 
The sands of life are few and slow — ^this day will he my 

last: 
I'ye something for thine ear — ^bend dose— list to my failing 

word, 
Lay what I utter to thy soul, and start not when 'tis 

heard. 



There's 6ne who loves thee — ^though his love has never 

lived in speech — 
He worships as a devotee the star he cannot reach ; 
He strives to mask his throbbing breast and hide its 

burning glow — 
But I have pierced the veil and seen the struggling heart 

below. 



Nay, speak not : I alone have been the selfish and unwise 
Young hearts will nestle with young hearts, young eyes 

will meet young eyes ; 
And when I saw his earnest glance turn hopelessly away, 
I thanked the hand of Time that gave me warning of 

decay. 



I question not thy bosom, Kate — ^I cast upon thy name 
No memory of jealous fear, no lightest shade of blame : 
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I know that he has loTed thee long, with deep and secret 

truth, 
I know he is a fitting one to bless thy trusting youth. 

Weep not for me with bitter grief ; I would but have thee 

teU 
That he who bribed thee to his heart' has cherished thee 

right weU. 
I give thee to another, Kate, — and may that other prove 
As grateful for the blessing held, as doting in his love. 

Bury me in the churchyard where the dark yew branches 

wave. 
And promise thou wilt come sometimes to weed the old 

man's grave ! 
'Tis all I ask ! I'm blind — ^I'm faint — ^take, take my parting 

breath — 
I die within thy arms, my Kate, and feel no sting of 

death. 



STANZAS. 

Truth ! Truth ! where is the sound 

Of thy calm, unflattering voice to be found ? 

We may go to the Senate, where Wisdom rules, 

And find but deceived or deceiving fools : 

Who dare trust the sages of old. 

When one shall unsay what another has told ? 

And even the lips of childhood and youth 

But rarely icho the tones of truth. 
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We hear the choral anthem hymn 
Pealing along the cloisters dim ; 
We hear the priest in his eloquent pride 
Bless those of his faith, and none heside : 
We hear the worshippers gathered there 
Mattering forth the lengthy prayer ; 
Bnt few of the throng shall come or depart 
With the peaceful truth of a lowly heart. 



Truth ! Truth ! thy echoes are mute 
In the tyrant's oath and the courtier's salute ; 
The Bacchalial screams in his maniac laugh,— 
The hermit groans o'er his pilgrim staff; 
But hollow and wild is the maniac's glee, 
The penance is false as penance can be ; 
And love itself has learned to lie. 
In the faithless tow and unfelt sigh. 



Where then, oh Truth, may thy voice be found ? — 
In the welcoming bay of a faithful hound. 
Thy form is seen and thy breathing heard 
In the leaping fawn and warbling bird. 
There is truth in the soft sweet tones that come 
In the ringdove's coo and the honey-bee's hum ; 
In the dabbling stream, whose ripples gem 
The lily cup and bulrush stem. 



There is truth in the south wind stealing by, 
'Neath the clear blue span of a sunlit sky ; 
When it hardly deigns in its perfumed way 
To rustle the leaves on the topmost spray : 
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There is truth in the grasshopper's twittering song ; 
In the owlet's night shriek, loud and strong ; 
In the steed's glad neigh on the grassy plain, 
In the seamew's cry on the stormy main. 

There is truth, good truth, in the ringing stroke 

Of the axe that is felling the giant oak ; 

In the shrivelled leaves that the hollow hkuit flings 

To dance at our feet, cold sapless things ! 

In the tumbling stone that tears away 

The ivy branch from the ruin grey ; 

In the billow that bears on its crystal car 

The rock-torn plank and shattered spar. 

There is nothing that saint or sage may tell 
Can school the bosom half so well 
As the chink of the sexton's polished spade. 
Digging a grave 'neath the yew-tree's shade. 
Truth ! Truth is there ! You may hear her tones 
In the rattling heap of gathered bones ; 
^' live but to die " is her lesson to man, 
— And learn a wiser if ye can. 



EORY O'MORE. 

Jove had gathered his crew, — and to every one 
Gave pei^mptory notice of what he wished done ; 
And he sat on his throne with expectancy great 
As to when they'd return and what news, they'd relate. 
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He sat till his patience was nearly outworn, — 
Disappointment by gods is not easily borne ! 
" I am sure," he exclaimed, " 'tis fall two hours ago 
Since Mercury sped with that message below. 

" There's Bacchus, too — he was to bring me some wine, 
And Hebe, that teasing young scapegrace of mine. 
She knows she should serve it, but neither is here, — 
'Tis strange that not one of my servants appear. 

** This neglect is atrocious,-— there must be some cause 
For such absolute scorn of the king and his laws ; 
I'll just walk through the court to examine and see 
Why this truly unbearable conduct should be." 

He went, and behold ! the whole outermost court 
Was thronged like a market of vulgar resort ; 
All idle— and seeming as much at their ease 
As though they'd no master to serve or to please. 

In the midst was Apollo with laughter-Ut face, 
Bending over his harp with all passion and grace ; 
And there was the tribe of Olympus around. 
With their fettered ears eagerly drinking the sound. 

There was Boreas, hoarse Boreas, attempting to sing, 
And Mars chiming in with his rude tink-a-ting ; 
For, instead of careenng on red battle-field. 
He had turned into cymbals the sword and the shield. 

There was Mercury beating strict time with his wings. 
And looking as though he'd fain pilfer the strings ; 
The poppies had fallen from Somnus's wig, 
And his tip-toeing feet seemed inclined for a jig. 
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Bacchus leaned on a barrel with tankard in hand, 
'Twas useless his trying to sit or to stand ; 
And he saw not the nectar-juice running about. 
That the tap was unturned and the spigot was out. 

There was Cupid, forgetting loves, dores, hearts and smarts. 
Had bundled together his bow and his darts ; 
And pressed through the gods with a push and a bob, 
Just as other young urchins will do in a mob. 

There was Venus, who seemed half-ashamed to be seen. 
For she blushed quite becoming the Paphian Queen ; 
And said she had come there to look for her son^ 
Who of all children was the most troublesome one. 

So mothers on earth often steal to a crowd 
Where the puppets are droll and the music is load ; 
They seek for their ** wee ones," the fun-loving elves, 
But, in truth, 'tis to peep and to listen themselves. 

All, all were delighted, but Mercury's eye 
Saw the form of the thundering monarch draw nigh ; 
And the minstrel one stopped ere the tune was played out, 
And the listeners looked half in fear, half in doubt. 

Jove stared with astonishment, " How's this ? " he cried ; 
" My commands disobeyed — ^my displeasure defied ; 
*Tis open rebellion— quick — ^tell me who leads. 
Or, by Juno, I'll level a bolt at your heads. 

" You, king of the battle-plain, loitering here ! 
rii make you spin petticoat fringe for a year ; 
And Boreas, I told you to get up a gale 
In the Baltic — ^you villain, how came you to fail ? 
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'^ And you, Miss Aurora, 'tis two hours at least 
Since I saw you set off for your place in the east ; 
Yet day's x>ortal is closed and the nightcloud 's still hlack. 
You heedless young spirit, how dare you come hack ?" 

He threatened them all, and he terrified each 

With his light-flashing glance and his thundering speech ; 

Till Hehe stepped forth, — ^the rogue didn't forget 

That Jupiter often had called her his pet : 

She raised her fair hand ere she ventured to speak. 
And threw hack the curls from her down-covered cheek ; 
She looked up in his face,— and 'twere easy to mark 
That the frown on his hrow was growing less dark. 

" Indeed, Sire," she cried, ** 'tis that serpent of song 
Who has lured us from duty and made us do wrong ; 
We all were intent on your mission and word. 
When he struck up a tune that we never had heard. 

** We believe that he picked it up somewhere on earth. 
But 'tis rife with sweet melody, humour, and mirth ; 
I attempted to pass, hut I really could not, 
For my wings and my senses were chained to the spot. 

• 

" Just allow him to play it ? " Apollo's best skill 
Was that moment exerted to charm and to thrill : 
Jove laughed with delight, as he shouted, " Encore 1 " 
And inquiring the name — ^it was " Rory O'More." 

" 'Tis well," cried the King, " here's a pardon for all. 
But mind, 'Pol, play that at our annual ball ! 
And, really (while looking at Hebe askance), 
I think now we could manage a bit of a dance.' 
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It was done, and they merrily footed awhile 
In the good old Sir Roger de Coverley style, 
Till Juno appeared in all possible state. 
And looked most unloyable things at her mate. 

• 
" Come, Madam," cried Jove, " let us have no to-do. 
Here's Mars wants a partner, no doubt he'll take you." 
Juno listened a moment, then ran to her place, 
With even a positive smile on her face. 

" Bless me I " and " How wonderful ! " whispered the gods. 

With very significant shruggings and nods ; 

" Why her Majesty ne'er was so pleasant before. 

It must be all owing to * Rory O'More/ " 



So it was, and a glorious time they all had, 
Blithe Momus was crazy, Melpomene glad ; 
They danced till the minstrel began to complain 
That his fingers were sore, and his wrists were in pain. 

But 'tis noted that Jove since that musical day 
Has most graciously bowed when 'Pol comes in his way ; 
And his manners and bearing most courteously tend 
To make the god-minstrel his intimate friend ; 

For he knows verj*- well that Apollo's soft lyre 
Is more than a match for his thunder and fire ; 
That his slaves would revolt-rail supremacy o'er 
If led on by the quick step of " Rory CMore." 
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TEDDY O'NEALE. 

I'ye come to the cabin lie danced his wild jigs in. 

As neat a mud palace as ever was seen ; 
And, considering it served to keep poultry and pigs in, 

I'm sure it was always most elegant clean. 
But now all about it seems lonely and dreary, 

All sad and all silent, no piper, no reel ; 
Not even the sun, through the casement, is cheery, 

Since I miss the dear darling boy, Teddy O'Neale. 

I dreamt but last night — oh ! bad luKsk to my dreaming, 

Fd die if I thought 'twould come truly to pass, — 
But I dreamt, while the tears down my pillow were 
streaming. 

That Teddy was courting another fair lass ; 
Oh ! didn't I wake with a weeping and willing, — 

The grief of that thought was too deep to conceal ; 
My mother cried — ** Norah, child, what is your ailing 1 

And all I could utter was—" Teddy O'Neale ! 






Shall I ever forget when the big ship wasr ready. 

And the moment was come when my love must depart ; 
How I sobbed like a spalpeen, " Good-by to you, Teddy ! "- 

With drops on my cheek and a stone at my heart. * 
He says 'tis to better his fortune he's roving, 

But what would be gold to the joy I should feel. 
If I saw him come back to me, honest and loving. 

Still poor, but my own darling, Teddy O'Neale I 
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UNDER THE MOON. 

Brownies, and goblins, and kelpies, and fays, 
Dance it away in the greenwood maze. 
Or merrily swing on the aspen's sprays, 
While glow-worms are setting the sward in a blaze, 

Under the moon. 

Young eyes from young eyes are gathering light. 
Hearts beat the faster as Luna grows bright ; 
And Love claps his soft wings with all his might, 
Forgetting he's wandered so late in the night. 

Under the moon. 

The language that charms, and the voices that fill 
Our fond bosoms with bliss, are more exquisite still 
When blent with the wind sighing over the hill, 
Or the musical chime of the shimmering rill. 

Under the moon. 

Sorrow is taking its desolate way. 
Where the grave-grass is kissed by the quivering ray, 
And tears that were dried by the sunshine of day. 
Are falling again on the mouldering clay. 

Under the moon. 

The blighted in feeling — ^the sad, yet the proud. 
Whose soul-wearing grief is too deep to be loud. 
Who have smiles for the noontide and jests for the crowd. 
Now wander unmarked, with their throbbing heads bowed. 

Under the moon. 
2 E 
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lips that are flashed when the morning is new. 
And carry their roses the whole day through ; 
Like the hillow-dashed coral, in freshness and hue. 
Seem fresher and redder when meeting the dew. 

Under the moon. 

The shades of the summer eve beckon us out. 
Tracking and beating the wild woods about ; 
But freer the footstep and blither the shout, 
As homeward we hie while the young owlets flout. 

Under the moon. 

The robin's sweet note and*the lark's matin call. 
Are spells that e'er hold the warm spirit in thrall ; 
But the nightingale's warble is clearest of all. 
When the sound of its echoing cadences fall. 

Under the moon. 

We may breathe a farewell in a sigh-deepened tone, 
Yet devotion shall Uye, though the idol be gone ; 
The heart shall still pant for the well-cherished one. 
But never so truly as when 'tis alone. 

Under the moon. 



THE OLD MAN'S MARVEL. 

Old man, old man, come tarry awhile, 
There is something I &in would ask of thee ; 

For thy hands are thin and thy Ups fall in. 
And thou'st been a long time in the world, I see. 
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Thy back is bowed and thy forehead ib ploughed, 
Thou'st a tapenng chin and a sunken cheek ; 

Oh ! thou hast been long in the mortal throngs 
So tarry, and give me the wisdom I seek. 

Of all thou hast marked and all thou hast met 

In wide Creation's curious host, 
Come, tell me, I say, through thy pilgrim way. 

What is it hath called up thy wonder most ? 

" I'll tell you full soon," quoth the grey old man, 
^ Though, methinks, you might be as wise as I ; 
It is not the moon," quoth the grey old Inan, 
Nor the rolling sun, nor the azure sky : 
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'* There is that whidi can change with swifter might 
Than the orb that maketh the ghost-hour fair ; 

There is that which glo weth with warmer Ught 
Than the crimson globe in the purple air. 

'* It is not the main with its rushing tides, 

Fitful in fury and curbless in will ; 
Nor the black ravine with its iron side% 

Nor the pathless peak of the mountain hill. 

^^ There is that which taketh its own wild course, 
In madder mood than'the raging wares ; 

There is that which builds up fissured rocks 
With harder walls and darker caves. 

** There's a loftier thing than the hills that spring, 
Though, perchance, 'tis alone in its daring height; 

There's a loftier thing than the eagle king. 
And it striketh out with a bolder flight. 
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'^ It is not the wolf, nor the tiger dam. 
With red fangs laved in their reeking food ; 

There is that which drains and laps from the veins, 
Fiercer in preying and fonder of hlood. 

^^ It is not the worm that dwelleth in shade. 
Leaving its slime as it travelleth slow ; 

There is that which is hound to the dusty ground. 
More abjectly crawling — ^more meanly low. 

*^ It is not the sweet bird that dies in its nest. 

Pining to miss its chosen love ; ' 
For I have seen truth and affection rest 

In a deeper fount than the faith of the dove. 

^ It is not the snake in the jungled brake, 
Crushing and stinging with venomed fold ; 

There is that which coils with deadlier toils. 
Griping its victim with firmer hold. 

** I have measured the star," quoth the grey old man, 
** And can guess what its limits in space may be ; 

I have found how far," quoth the grey old man, 
^' The lead will sink in the ^ deep, deep sea.' 

" But there is that which hath baffled my skill. 
Though my brain to the task was closely set ; 

I have watched and sought with right good- will. 
But its power and depth I know not yet. 

'' 'Tis an Etna burning with demon hate, 
'Tis an Eden breathing devotion's sigh ; 

'Tis a tyrant wielding the sceptre of state, 
'Tis a crouching slave to a gentle eye. 
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^ It panteth to claim the laurel of Fame ; 

It starteth in chase of the daisies of spring ; 
It labours in search of a deathless name ; * 

It runneth a race with a painted wing. 

** It hath fouler blots than the leper's spots ; 

It leapeth in freedom, nobly pure ; 
It quails at the touch of a careless word ; 

It can stretch to the rack-rope and bravely endure. 

'^ It yieldeth the fire that hallows the lyre, 

It formeth the poet's rich key-note ; 
It nerveth the murderer's luiking hand 

To clutch the knife and grapple the throat. 

^* It doeth in mercy the deeds divine, 

It works in oppression accursed and cold ; 

It stands unbribed by an Eastern mine — 
For a ducat of dross it is bought and sold. 

^* Oh ! 'tis a mazy and mystic thing ; 

It deceiveth my trust and foileth my lore ; 
I am watching it still with a right good-will. 

But it winneth my wonder more and more. 

^ I am waning away," quoth the grey old man, 
** My sands are few — I shall soon depart ; 

But, while I stay," quoth the grey old man — 
^* I shall marvel most at the human heart.^* 
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STANZAS FOR THE SEASON. 

Once again, once again, 

Christmas wreaths are twining ; 
Once again, once again, 

Mistletoe is shining. 

Time is marching through the land, 
Decked with leaf and herry ; 

He leads the Old Year in his hand, 
But both the churls are merry. 

He speaketh in the clanging bells, 

He shouts at every portal ; 
Gop speed the tidings that he tells, — 

** Good-will and pea6e to mortal." 

Gladly welcome shall he be. 

Even though he traces 
Silver threads upon our heads 

And wrinkles on our faces. 

For once again, once again. 
He brings the happy meeting, 

When cynic lips may preach in vain 
That life is sad and fleeting. 

Christmas logs should beacon back 
The wanderer from his roving ; 

Leave, oh ! leave the world's wide track, 
And join the loved and loving. 
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Spirits that have dwelt apart, 

Cold with pride and folly. 
Bring olive in your hand and heart, 

To weave with Christmas holly. 

Breathe a name above the cup, 
And leave no drop remaining ; 

When truth and feeling fill it up, 
'Tis always worth the draining. 

Though few and short the flashes are 
That break on Care's dull story, 

Yet, like the midnight shooting star. 
Those moments pass in glory. 

Then onoe again, once again. 
We'll tap the humming barrel : 

^ Good-will and peace " shall never cease 
To be a wise man's carol. 

All, all we love ! — a health to those ! 

A bumper ! — who won't fill it? 
A health to brave and open foes, 

A bumper ! — ^who would spill it ! 

And here's to him who guards our rig^t 

Upon the distant billow ! 
And him who sleeps in watch-fire light 

Upon his knapsack pillow ! 

If changing fate has frowned of late. 

And of some joys bereft us. 
Still, let us ^ gang a g^eesome gait,** 

And prize the blessings left us. 
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Wisdom's helmet strapped too tight 

Wearies in the bearing ; 
And Folly's bells on Christmas night 

Are always pleasant wearing. 

Then once again, once again. 
Let holly crown each portal ; 

And echo round the welcome sound — 
^' Good-will and peace to mortal ! " 



SONG OF THE BLIND ONE. 

They talk of rainbows in the sky, and blossoms on the 

earth, 
They sing the beauty of the stars in songs of love and 

mirth; 
They say the mountain-side is fair — ^they tell of dew-drops 

bright. 
They praise the sun that warms the day, and moon that 

cheers the night. 
I do not sigh to watch the sky, I do not care to see 
The lustre drop on green-hill top, or fruit upon the tree ; 
Fve prayed to have my lids unsealed, but 'twas not to 

behold 

The pearly dawn of misty morn, or evening cloud of gold. 

No, no, my Mary, I would turn from flower, star, and 

sun. 
For well I know thou'rt fairer still, my own, my gentle 

one. 
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I hear the music others deem most eloquent and sweet. 
The merry lark above my head — ^the cricket at my feet ; 
The laughing tones of childhood's glee that gladden while 

they rmg. 
The robin in the winter time— the cuckoo in the spring ; 
But never do I think those tones so beautiful as thine, 
When kind words from a kinder heart confirm that heart 

is mine. 
There is no melody of sound that bids my soul rejoice, 
As when I hear my simple name breathed by thy happy 

voice : 
And Mary, I will ne'er believe that flower, star, or sun 
Can ever be so bright as thee, my true, my gentle one. 



THE BOAT-CLOAK. 

He is ready to sail, and he gazes with pride 

On the bright-buttoned jacket, the dirk by his side ; 

But the trappings of gold do not waken his joy 

Like the boat-cloak his mother flings over her boy. 

With graceful affection 'tis hung on his arm. 

While he marks its full drapery, ample and warm. 

** Thou'rt my shipmate," he cries ; ** 'twill go hard if we 

part^"— 
And the boat-cloak seems linked to the sailor-boy's heart. 

Years brown his cheek, and far, far on the sea. 
Carefully keeping the mid-watch is he : 
The chill breeze is defied by his dose-clinging vest. 
For the weather-tanned boat-doak encircles his breast. 
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The rocks are before and the Bands are behind. 
The wmd mocks the thunder, the thunder the wind : 
The noble ship founders — he leaps from the deck. 
And his boat-cloak is all that he saves from the wreck. 

Age comes, and he tells of his perils gone by, 
Till the veteran lays him down calmly to die ; 
And soft is the pillow that bears his grey head. 
And warm is the clothing that's heaped on his bed. 
But ** My boat-doak ! ** he cries, ** I am turning all cold ; 
Oh, wrap me once more in its cherishing fold ! " 
'Tis around him, he clasps it, he smiles, and he sighs. 
He murmurs, ** My boat;^loak, thou*rt wannest!" and 
dies. 



SUNSHINE. 

Who loveth not the sunshine? oh! who loveth not the 

bright 
And blessed mercy of His smile, who said, ^^ Let there be 

light r 
Who lifteth not his face to meet the rich and glowing 

beam? 
Who dweUeth not with miser eyes upon such golden 

stream? 
Let those who will accord their song to hail the revel blaze 
That only comes where feasting reigns and courtly gallants 

gaze! 
But the sweet and merry sunshine is a braver theme to 

sing. 
For it kindles round the peasant while it bursts above the 

king. 



J 
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We hear young voices round us now swell loud in eager 

joy. 

We're jostled by the tiny child, and sturdy, romping boy ; 
In city street and hamlet path we see blithe forms arise. 
And childhood's April life comes forth as glad as April 

skies. 
Oh ! what can be the magic lure that beckons then](^lbroad 
To sport upon the dusty stones or tread the grassy sward ? 
'Tis the bright and merry sunshine that has called them 

out to play, 
And scattered them, like busy bees, all humming in our 

way. 

The bloom is on the cherry-tree — the leaf ii3 on the elm. 

The bird and butterfly have come to claim their fauy 
realm; 

Unnumbered stars are on the earth — the fairest who can 
choose. 

When all are painted with the tints that form the rain- 
bow's hues ? 

What spirit-wand hath wakened them ? the branch of late 
was bare. 

The world was desolate-^but now there's beauty every- 
where. 

'Tis the aweet and merry sunshine has unfolded leaf and 

flower. 
And tells us of th^ Infinite, of Glory, and of Power. 

We see Old Age and Poverty forsake the fireside chair. 
And leave a narrow, cheerless home, to taste the vernal 

The winter hours were long to him who had no spice- 
warmed cup. 
No bed of down to nestle in, no furs to wrap him up. 
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But now he loiters 'mid the crowd, and leans upon his 

staff, 
He gossips with his lowly Mends, and joins the children's 

laugh. 
'Tis the bright and merry sunshine that has led the old 

man out, 
To hetfr once more the Babel roar, and wander round 

about. 

The bright and merry sunshine — see, it even creepeth in 
Where prison bars shut out all else from solitude and sin ; 
The doomed one marks the lengthened streak that poureth 

through the chink. 
It steals along— ;-it flashes ! look ! 'tis on his fetter link. 
Why does he close his bloodshot eyes? why breathe with 

gasping groan ? 
Why does he turn to press his brow against the walls of 

stone? 
The bright and merry sunshine has called back some 

dream of youth. 
Of green fields and a mother's love, of happiness and 

truth. 

The sweet and merry sunshine makes the very churchyard 
fair. 

We half forget the yellow bones while yellow flowers are 
there; 

And while the summer beams are thrown upon the osiered 
heap, 

We tread with lingering footsteps where our " rude fore- 
fathers sleep." 

The hemlock does not seem so rank — the willow is not 
dull, 

The rich flood lights the coffin nail and burnishes the 
skull. 
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Oh 1 the sweet and meny sunshine is a pleasant thing to 



see. 



Though it plays upon a grave-stone through the gloomy 
cypress tree. 

There's a sunshine that is hrighter, that is warmer e'en 

than this. 
That spreadeth round a stronger gleam, and sheds a deeper 

hliss ; 
That gilds whate'er it touches with a lustre all its own, 
As hrilliant on the cottage porch as on Assyria's throne. 
It gloweth in the human soul, it passeth not away, 
And dark and lonely is the heart that never felt its ray : 
'Tis the sweet and merry sunshine of Affection's gentle 

light, 
That never wears a sullen cloud and fadeth not in night. 



THE FISHER-BOAT. 

No reefer struts upon her deck — ^no boatswain pipes her 

crew. 
Whose rough and tarry jackets are as often brown as blue ; 
Her sails are torn, her timbers worn, she's but a crazy 

craft. 
Yet luck betides her in the gale and plenty croons her 

draught. 
Let but a foe insult the land that holds their cottage home. 
And English hearts will spring from out the merry little 

Foam: 
What ho ! what ho ! away they go, the moon is high and 

bright, 
God speed the little fisher-boat^ and grant a starry night. 
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No pennant flatten at her mast^ no port-holes range 

her side, 
A dusky speck — she takes her place upon the midnight 

tide, 
While gaily sings some happy hoy, ^^ A life upon the sea. 
With jolly mates, a whiskey-can, and trusty nets for me ! " 
But many an hour of fearful risk she meets upon the 

. wave. 
That ships of stout and giant form would scarcely care to 

hrave; 
And many a one with trembling hand will trim the beacon 

light, 
And cry ^ Grod speed the fisher-boat upon a stormy night ! 
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We proudly laud the' daring ones who cross the pathless 

main. 
The shining gems and yellow dust of other climes to gain ; 
We honour those whose blood is with the mingled waters 

found, 
Who fight till death to guard the cliflB those waters circle 

round. 
'Tis well ; but let ub not forget the poor and gallant set, 
Who toil and watch when others sleep to cast the heayy 

net: 
Their perils are not paid by fame — so trim the beacon 

light. 

And cry ^^ God speed the fisher-boat, and grant a starry 
night ! " 
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STANZAS. 

Though^ like the marble rock of old. 
This heart may seem all hard and cold, 
Yet, like that rock, a touch will bring 
The water from the secret spring : 
Let Memory breathe her softest tone. 
With magic force it breaks the stone, 
And forth will gush, all fresh and bright. 
The living tide of love and light 

That pours in vain. 

Though, like the cloud of gathered storm, 
This brow may be of dull, dark form ; 
Yet, like that cloud, the brow may bear 
The spirit-lightning hidden there. 
The pensive mood, with charmless frown, 
May weigh my heavy eyelids down ; 
The gloom is deep, but it is fraught 
With flashings of electric thought, 

That burst in pain. 

The Eastern flower of desert birth 

Is prized not while it decks the earth ; 

But, snatched and gathered, crushed and dead. 

Is valued for its odour shed : 

And so this lyre, whose native sound 

Scarce wins the ear of those around, 

May wear a richer wreath of bay. 

When the warm hand has passed away. 

That wakes its strain. 
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THE SABBATH BELL. 

Peal on, peal on, — ^I love to hear 
The old church ding-dong soft and clear ! 
The welcome sounds are doubly blest 
With future hope and earthly rest. 
Yet were no calling changes found 
To spread their cheering echoes round, 
There's not a place where man may dwell 
But he can hear a Sabbath bell. 

Go to the woods, when Winter's song 
Howls like a famished wolf along. 
Or when the south winds scarcely turn 
The light leaves of the trembling fern, — 
Although no cloister chimes ring there, 
The heart is called to faith and prayer ; 
For all Creation's voices tell 
The tidings of the Sabbath bell. 

Go to the billows, let them pour 
In gentle calm or headlong roar ; 
Let the vast ocean be thy home, 
Thoult find a God upon the foam ; 
In rippling swell or stormy roll, 
The crystal waves shall wake thy soul. 
And thou shalt feel the hallowed spell 
Of the wide water's Sabbath bell. 
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The lark upon his skyward way, 
The robin on the hedge-row spray, 
The bee within the wild thyme's bloom, 
The owl amid the cypress gloom, 
All sing in every varied tone 
A vesper to the Great Unknown ; 
Above — rbelow— one chorus swells 
Of God's unnumbered Sabbath bells. 



SILENCE.— A FRAGMENT. 

Poverty has « sharp and goading power 
To wring the torture-cry, and fill the breath 
With frantic curses or despairing sighs ; 
But her cold, withering grasp is deepest felt 
By the fine spii^it that endures in silence, 
And trembles lest his shallow purse be sounded 
By the sleek friends about him — ^him who dreads 
The taunting mockery that ever waits 
On sensibility unsigned by wealth. 
Pining distress, with heavy mildew blight, 
Blackens each flower that else would cheer his path ; 
It steals health's steady lustre from his glance, 
Draws his pale lip into a stronger curve — 
Pinches his lank cheek — whitens his thin hand, 
And saps the very roots of joy and hope ; 
2 F 
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But none may dream of the congaming fire 

That spends his oil of life. He does not show 

The vagrant's rags, and tell the whining tale 

Of doleful falsehood. He has never learnt 

To shape his language in heseeching tone. 

And stand a mendicant heneath the roof 

Of some rich kin — who gives such good advice 

To qualify the charitahle gold, 

That proud and honourahle palms shrink back, 

And rather grapple with the spectre hand 

Of Famine than accept the boon so granted. 

He is not one of the contented poor 

"Who, if they have their simple meals insured. 

Care not though thousands mark the trenchered scrap. 

And spurn it ! He is not a mindless brute, 

To meet misfortune in a ruffian garb. 

And leap the low-pitched barrier that parts 

Sick, shivering Want, from bold and well-fed Crime. 

Mixed with the wealthy crowd he walks erect 

And screens his beggar's fester from the worlds 

As closely as the Spartan boy of old 

Hid the fierce talons tearing out his heart. 

Love hath its utterance of magic sound, 

When soft confession calls the ruddy flush 

Into the maiden's cheek, and gentle vows 

Breathe whispered music in the willing ear. 

Even as the nightingale is said to woo 

The listening rose. And Love, too, hath its kind 

And merry mood of fond loquacity. 

When happy confidence and long-tried truth 

Set the soul prating of its full delighl/ 

With easy freedom ; but the hallowed tone 

Of pure Afiection's richest, sweetest string. 
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Affords no echo of its thrilling note 
In measured syllables. When severed long 
From the dear chosen one whose presence flings 
A summer sunshine on our wintry way^ 
That ever comes as welcome to our sight 
As the cool stream amid the desert sand ; — 
Oh ! words can never tell our ecstasy 
When once again we hold the idol form 
Close to our heart, and look into the eyes 
Where fond devotion finds a faithful mirror. 
And doting glances are reflected back. 
In silent bliss. 

The debt of gratitude 
Is not the best remembered where the lips 
Pour forth their voluble and fluent tide 
Of warm acknowledgment. Fair-spoken phrases, 
Graced with a courtier's bow, are pleasant things, 
But rarely hold much more of grateful truth 
Than the bright slime that cunning reptiles spread 
To catch their prey, — and they who oftenest turn 
In fierce recoil upon the helping hand. 
Are oftenest those whose hollow hearts have sworn 
A changeless sense of benefits received. 
The breast where gratitude is firm and deep 
Gives least expression to the one it serves ; 
As trees that bear the heaviest of fruit 
Yield the least rustling to the cherishing breeze. 

Prayer has its decalogue and well-set chant 
To say or sing ; but prayer can offer up 
A purer tribute to the mighty God 
Who rules the thunder and restrains the wave. 
Than ever cloistered walls responded to. 

F 2 
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— The lonely orphan child, who siealB at night 

Where the round moon shines on a mother's grave, 

Ejiows little how to mould his trusting faith 

In proper sentences ; hut the dim eye 

That sheds its hlinding tear upon the earth. 

And then looks up to the fair silver stars. 

Carries a ray of holy fervency 

That will not he rejected at the throne 

Of Him who suits the '* wind to the shorn lamb." 

The erring one, whose right arm has been strong 

In working evil, may repent, ^ and save 

His soul alive ;** he cannot frame his thoughts 

In saintly code, — ^but the pale moping brow 

That droops in silence, penitence, and shame. 

Shall plead for him at the eternal bar. 

Where boundless mercy fills the judgment-seat. 

The Poet wins the world with minstreLsy, 

And holds the ear of wondering nations fast ; 

But fuller melodies and rarer themes 

Dwell in his soul, and people his quick brain. 

Than any that his burning song can give. 

Swift flashing streams from Helicon's high fount 

Bush through his breast ; but their cherubic sounds 

Of murmuring music are too strangely wild 

To live again even upon his lyre. 

— Let the proud Orator assert the power 

That language holds ; but the soul, prouder still. 

Shall keep an eloquence all, all her own. 

And mock the tongued interpreter. 
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DREAMS OF THE PAST. 

{For Music.) 

As we wander alone where the moonlight reposes, 

And the wind o'er the ripple is tuneful and sweet, 
When the stars glitter out as the day-flower closes, 

And the night-hird and dewdrop are all that we meet, — 
Oh ! then when the warm flush of thought is unsealing 

The honds that a cold world too often keeps fast, 
We shall And that the deepest and dearest of feeling 

Is pouring its tide in a dream of the past. 

Oh! who shall have travelled through life's misty 
morning, 

Forgetting all waymarks that rose on their track. 
Though the things we loved then had Maturity's scorning. 

Though we cast them hehind, yet we like to look hack. 
Though the present may charm us with magical numhers. 

And lull the rapt spirit^ entrancing it fast. 
Yet 'tis rarely the heart is so sound in its slumhers. 

As to rest without mingling some dream of the past. 

Oh ! the days that are gone — ^they will have no returning. 

And 'tis wisest to hury the hopes that decay. 
But the incense that's purest and richest in huming. 

Is oft placed where all round it is fading away. 
Though the days that are gone had more canker than 
hlossom, 

And even that hlossom too tender to last. 
Yet had we the power, oh I where is the hosom 

Would thrust from its visions the dreams of the past 1 
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BIRDS. 

Birds ! Birds ! ye are beautiful things, 

Willi your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving 

wii]^ ! 
Where shall Man wander, and where shall he dwell. 
Beautiful Birds, that ye come not as well? 
Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark. 
Ye have nests in the forest all tangled and dark ; 
Ye build and ye brood 'neath th^ cottagers' eaves. 
And ye sleep on the sod 'mid the bonnie green leaves ; 
Ye hide in the heather, ye lurk in the brake. 
Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake ; 
Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-deck'd land. 
Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand ; 
Beautiful Birds, ye come thickly around. 
When the bud 's on the branch and the snow 's on the 

ground ; 
Ye come when the richest of roses flush out, 
And ye come when the yellow leaf eddies about ! 

Grey-haired pilgrim, thou hast been 
Round the chequered world, I ween ; 
Thou hast lived in happy lands. 
Where the thriving city stands ; 
Thou hast travelled far to see 
Where the city used to be ; 
Chance and change are everywhere, 
Riches here and ruins there ; 
Pilgrim, thou hast gazed on all. 
On rising pile and fading wall — 
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Tell 118, saw ye not brave Birds, 

In the crumbled halls of old. 
Where Monarchs smiled and rulers^ words 

Breathed above the chaliced gold ? 
Say, who is it now that waits 
At the "hundred brazen gates?" 
Who is now the ,great High Priest, 
Bending o'er the carrion feast ? 
Who is now the reigning one 
O'er the dust of Babylon ? — 
It is the Owl with doleful scream. 
Waking the Jackal from his dream ; 
It is the Raven black and sleek. 
With shining claw and sharpened beak ; 
It is the Vulture sitting high. 
In mockery of thrones gone by. 

Pilgrim, say, what dost thou meet 

In busy mart and crowded street ; 

There the smoke-brown Sparrow sits, 

There the dingy Martin flits. 

There the tribe from dove-house coop 

Take their joyous morning swoop, 

There the treasured singing pet 

In his narrow cage is set. 

Welcoming the beams that come 

Upon his gilded prison-home. 

Wearied pilgrim, thou hast marched 

O'er the desert dry and parched, 

Where no little flower is seen, 

No dew-drop, no Oasis green, — 

What saw'st thou there ? the Ostrich fast 

As Arab steed or tempest blast, 

And ily stately Pelican, 

Won^King at intrusive man. 
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Pilgrim, saj, who was it showed 

A ready pathway to the Alp? 
Who was it crossed thy lonely road. 

From the valley to the scalp ? 
Tired and timid friends had failed. 

Resting in the hut helow, 
But thy hold heart still was hailed 

By the Eagle and the Crow. 

Pilgrim, when you sought the clime 
Of the myrtle, palm, and lime. 
Where the diamond loves to hide 
Jostling ruhies by its side, — 
Say, were not the brightest gleams 

Breaking on thy dazzled eye. 
From the thousand glancing beams 

Poured in feathered blazonry ? 
Pilgrim, hast thou seen the spot 
Where the winged forms came not? 

Mariner ! mariner ! thou mayst go 

Far as the strongest wind can blow. 

But much thou'lt tell when thou com'st back 

Of the sea running high and the sky growing black, 

Of the mast that went with a rending crash, 

On the lee-shore seen by the lightning's flash, 

And never shalt thou forget to speak 

Of the white Gull's cry and the Petrel's shriek. 

For out on the ocean, leagues away. 

Madly skimmeth the boding flock, — 
The storm-fire bums, but what care they ? 
'Tis the season of joy and the time for play. 
When the thunder-peal and the break^s spray 

Are bursting and boiling around thXRck. 
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Loters linger in the vale 

While the twilight gathers round. 
With a fear lest mortal ear 

Should listen to the whispered sound : 
They would have no peering eye 

While they tell the secret tale. 
Not a spy may venture nigh. 

Save the gentle Nightingale ; 
Perched upon the tree close by, 
He may note each trembling sigh ; 
Swinging on the nearest bough, 
He may witness every vow. 
Favoured bird, oh ! thou hast heard 
Many a soft and mystic word. 
While the night-wind scarcely stirred, 
And the stars were in the sky. 

Up in the morning, while the dew 

Is splashing in crystals o'er him. 
The ploughman hies to the upland rise. 

But the lark is there before him : 
He sings while the team is yoked to the share. 

He sings when the mist is going. 
He sings when the noon-tide south is fair. 

He sings when the west is glowing : 
Now his pinions are spread o'er the peasant's head. 

Now he drops in the furrow behind him. 
Oh ! the Lark is a merry and constant mate. 

Without favour or fear to bind him. 

Beautiful Birds ! how the schoolboy remembers 
The warblers that chorused his holiday tune. 

The Robin that chirped in the frosty Decembers, 
The Blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned 
June! 
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That schoolboy remembers his holiday ramble, 
When he pulled every blossom of palm he could see, 

When his finger was raised, as he stopped in the bramble. 
With '^ Hark I there's the Cuckoo ; how close he must 
be!" 

Beautiful Birds ! we've encircled your names 
With the fairest of fruits and the fiercest of flames. 
We paint War with his Eagle, and Peace with her Dove, 
With the red bolt of Death and the olive of Love ; 
The fountain of Friendship is never complete 
Till ye coo o'er its waters, so sparkling and sweet ; 
And where is the hand that would dare to divide 
Even Wisdom's grave self from the Owl by her side ? 

Beautiful creatures of freedom and light. 

Oh ! where is the eye that groweth not bright 

As it watches you trimming your soft, glossy coats, 

Swelling your bosoms and ruffling your throats ? 

Oh ! I would not ask, as the old ditties sing, 

To be " happy as sand-boy," or ** happy as king ;" 

For the joy is more blissful that bids me declare, 

" I'm as happy as all the wild birds in the air." 

I will tell them to find me a grave when I die. 

Where no marble will shut out the glorious sky ; 

Let them give me a tomb where the daisy will bloom, 

Where the moon will shine down and the leveret pass by ; 

But be sure there's a tree stretching out, high and wide. 

Where the Linnet, the Thrush, and the Woodlark may 

hide; 
For the truest and purest of requiems heard 
Is the eloquent hymn of the beautiful Bird. 
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SONG OF THE BEGGARS. * 

Through the hamlet^ the city, and province we roam ; 

Every country is ours, every spot is our home : 

We ask pity from all, and our claim is allowed 

With fair words from the poor and contempt from the 

proud. 
The boy has his satchel — the pedlar his pack, 
But we have no burden for heart or for back ; 
While nations are struggling for right or for wrong. 
The beggar in freedom goes whistling along. 

The earth may be parched 'neath a shadowless sky. 
We've no grain in the soil that may wither and die ; 
Let the lightning sheets flash out as strong as they like, 
We've no ship for the tempest-roused waters to strike : 
Let the gold-spreading rays of wide Commerce depart, 
*Ti8 no matter to us, we've no place in the mart : 
Let the waves of the world ebb and flow as they will, 
The beggar unchanged is the merriest still. 

The rich man is fed till the dainties but pall. 
He is sated with banquets, and thankless for all ; 
And the scrap that he turns from is relished with zest 
By the stroller whose pittance is short as his rest. 
Hunger fathoms our wallet, and up and away. 
At the board that is empty the guests never stay. 
Those with supper secured o'er their dinner may sit, 
But the beggar's next meal must be won by his wit. 
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The wooer that's wealthy is certain to meet 

The caresses of lips that are smilingly sweet ; 

And he pledges the girl that he reckons most fair 

In his claret so hright and his Burgundy rare. 

Yet the name of a fEdse one may sully the hrim. 

She may cling to his hroad lands more fondly than him ; 

But if any love us, 'tis the love that will hold — 

For the heggar will neyer be wed for his gold. 

The gentleman's form is all stiffly bedight> 
His cheek must be smooth and his hands must be white ; 
And though fashion may war with his will or his ease, 
'Tis the world he must heed — ^*tis the world he must please. 
But free are the limbs that our motley garbs wrap, 
Though the cold wind may pierce and the tatters may flap ; 
And Liberty's self, if her garment were made 
Of the beggar's wild rags, would be fitly arrayed. 

All wearied with pleasure the lord may recline. 

Where the feathers are soft and the drapery fine ; 

He may loll amid luxury's trappings, but we 

On our pillowless couch sleep as soundly as he. 

Though the blanket and straw-heap be all that are spread 

'Neath some comfortless hovel or desolate shed, 

From robber or cut-throat our rest is secure ; 

The beggar is safe — ^for he's known to be poor. 

The children of earth, who have fortune or fame. 
Must endure the fierce arrows of envy and blame : 
Those who sit in high places with crosier or crown, 
Only waken a spirit for hurling them down. 
But no rivalry enters in poverty's state, 
We have nothing for others to covet or hate ; 
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And the blasiiiig of calnnmy's withering power 
Cannot injure the b^;gar in name or in dower. 

As the atom may fall from the mountain of sand. 

So we in our littleness pass from the land. 

None pray for the pauper — ^none think of his soul, 

No dirge will they sing, and no bell will they toll ; 

But they mugt dig the deep hole and lay us below. 

And the worms they toill feed, and the grass it tpiU grow. 

'Tis enough — ^for the sod o'er the beggar's grey bones 

Is as hallowed as all your rich epitaph stones. 



THE WATERS. 

Waters, bright Waters, how sweetly ye glide 
Where the tapering bulrush stands up in your tide ; 
Where the white lilies peep and the green cresses creep, 
And your whimple just lulleth the minnow to sleep ! 
Now lurking in silence, all lonely ye take 
Your meandering course through the close-tangled brake, 
Where the adder may wink as he basks on the brink, 
And the fox-cub and timid fawn fearlessly drink. 
'Mid valley and greenwood right onward ye ramble. 
Through the maze of the rushes and trail of the bramble ; 
Where the bard with his note, and the child with his boat. 
Will linger beside ye to dream and to dote. 
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For a moment the mill-wheel may waken your wrath, 

And disturh the repose of your silyery path ; 

But your passionate spray falls like rainbows at play. 

And as gently as ever ye steal on your way, — 

Humming a song as ye loiter along, 

Looking up in the face of a shadowless day. 

Waters, bright Waters, how sweetly ye glide 

In the brooklet^ with blossoms and birds by your side ! 

Now the precious Waters lie 
In a fountain never dry, 

** Full fathoms five " below ; 
While above the moss is springing. 
And the old well-bucket swinging 
To and fro. 

Brown and busy hands are plying. 
Fresh and limpid streams are flying, 

Splashing round ; 
Merrily the bumper floweth. 
And down again the bucket goeth 

With a hollow sound. 

Pilgrim bands on desert sands. 

With panting breath and parching skin. 

What would ye not give to see 
That crazy bucket tumble in ? 

How gladly palms all dry and burning 
Would help that old rope in its turning ; 
How the sore and cracking lip 
Would laugh to see it drain and drip. 
And prize each dribbling icy gem 
Beyond an eastern diadem ! 
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Let the merchant's gamers hold 
Silken sheen and molten gold : 
Richer treasures still shall dwell, 
Gathered in the poor man's well, 

Dark and cold. ^ 

Waters, gentle Waters, 

Ye are beautiful in Rain, 
Coming oft and pattering soft 

On hedgerow, hill, and plain. 

Wandering from afar 

In a cloud-swung car. 
Ye dim the blaze of noon. 
Shut out the midnight moon, 

And veil the evening star. 

The seed is in the earth 

Of promised bread ; 
But ye must aid its sacred birth. 
Or nations, pressed by starving dearth. 

Will groan unfed. 

Man may plant the root 

In some fair spot, 
But where will be the spring-time shoot, 
And who shall pluck the autumn fruit, 

If ye come not ? 
How the red grapes flush, 

Till the rich streams burst ! 
But your crystal gush 

Must hav^ trickled first. 
The ancient forest lord 

Had ne'er looked proudly up. 
Had ye not glittered on the sward 

That held the acorn cap. 
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Waters, gentle Waters, 

Beautiful in Showers, 
Ye help to wreathe the arms that breathe 

A perfume through the bowers : 
Ye feed the blade in lowland glade, 

And nurse the mountain flowers. 
Ye bathe Creation's lovely face, 

•And keep it young in every grace ; 
Where'er ye fall ye cherish all 

Most beautiful in Beauty's train : 
Then welcome, gentle Waters, 

In the soft sweet Rain ! 

Now ye come in incense Dew, 
Distilling from the churchyard yew. 
Hemlock, rosemary, and rue, 

Odours sweet in evening shade. 
Now ye drop into the rose. 
Silently to heal and close 

Wounds the rifling bee has made. 

Now ye tremble on the spray. 

Just above the nightingale. 
While he chants his roundelay. 

Ringing through the moonlit vale. 
Now ye rest upon his wing. 
Till his constant trillings fling 
Your diamond lustres scattering 

Upon the glow-worm's meteor tail. 

ELing Oberon is on his throne 

In the fairy hall of light. 
And a merry eet of sprites have met 
To dance away the night. 
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What do they quaff in that revelling* hour ? 
'Tis the Waters caught from the spicy flower ; 
And reeling away go the elfin crew, 
Drunk with the halmy nectar Dew. 

Waters, hroad Waters, how nohly ye swell 
Bound the huge coral reef and the nautilus shell ! 
Glory is shed on your Ocean breast^ 
Heaving in fury or placid in rest. 

Ye live far down in the sparry cave, 

Where the sea-boy lies in his amber grave ; 

Ye braid the dank weed in his hair, 

And deck him with jewels pure and rare ; 

Ye keep the record of where and when 

The brave ship sunk with her braver men : 

Ye have treasures and secrets, and guard them well. 

For no stores will ye give, and no word will ye tell. 

Ye spread your waves on the rifted strand ; 
Where the white foam spangles the golden sand ; 
And ebb away with the deep perfume 
Of the citron branch and orange bloom. 
Ye dash where the gloomy pine-tree grows. 
Where the northern tempest beats and blows ; 
The thunder may burst and the wolf-dog bay, 
But ye will be louder and bolder than they. 

Ages ago ye washed the feet 
Of cities that sent ye a galley fleet ; 
Cities, and galleys, and people, are gone. 
But the great Waters still roll on : 
Kingdoms and empires flourish no more. 
But ye still dwell by the desolate shore — 
2 Q 
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As fresh in your brightness, as strong in your flood, 
As when the Immortal One " saw ye were good." 

Waters, ye are fair 

In the winding River, 
Running here, and twining there. 
While the waking twilight air 
Stirs the spreading sails ye bear 

To a flapping shiver. 

" Outward bound," the stripling one 
Sighs to see the setting sun ; 

And shadows lengthen on his heart, 
As the rays that meet his gaze 

One by one depart. 

" Outward bound " for many a year, 

A dream comes o'er his brain ; 
He looks into the lucid wave. 
Where he was wont to plunge and lave 

In waters cool and clear ; 
And wonders if the chance of time 
Will bring him to his native clime, 

And native stream again. 
He leans against the vesseFs side. 

And the big burning tear 
He cannot check, but fain would hide. 
Has mingled with the River's tide. 

Waters, ye are beautiful, 

Take what form ye will ; 
Leaping in the yeasty billow, 
Toying with the pensive willow. 
Bearing the mast before the blast, 

Or straws upon the rill ! 
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Waters ye are beautiful, 

HowBoe'er ye come, 
In sheets that pour with falling roar— 

Or moisture on the purple plum. 
Ye are free as aught can be, 
Singing strains of liberty 
In bubbling Spring and booming Sea ! 
Waters, living Waters, 

Strew your pearls upon the sod, 
And man needs no other beads 

To count in memory of God. 



STANZAS. 

They call the world a dreary place. 
And tell long tales of sin and woe ; 

As if there were no blessed trace 
Of sunshine to be found below. 

They point, when autumn winds are sighing, 
To falling leaves and withered flowers ; 

But shall we only mourn them dying. 
And never note their brilliant hours ? 

They mark the rainbow's fading light. 
And say it is the type of man. 
So passeth he " — ^but, oh ! how bright 
The transient glory of the span ! 
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They liken life unto the stream. 
That swift and shallow, pours along ; 

But beauty marks the rippliug gleam, 
And music fills the bubbling song. 

Why should the preacher ever rave 
Of sorrow, death, and **dust to dust?" 

We know that we shall fill a grave, — 
But why be sad before we must? 

Look round the world and we shall see. 
Despite the Cynic's snarling groan^ 

Much to awaken thankful glee. 
As well as wring the hopeless moan. 

Perchance the laden tree we shake 
May have a reptile at its root ; 

But shall we only see the snake. 
And quite forget the grateful fruit 1 

Shall we forget each sunny mom. 
And tell of one dire lightning stroke ? 

Of all the suits that we have worn, 
Shall we but keep the funeral cloak ? 

Oh ! why should our own hands be twining 
Dark chaplets from the cypress tree ? 

Why stand in gloomy spots repining. 
When further on sweet buds may be ? 

'Tis true that nightshade oft will bind us. 
That eyes the brightest will be dim ; 

Old wrinkled Care too oft will find us. 
But why should we go seeking him 
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A THANKSGIVING. 

« 

Almiglity Spirit! Father, Lord! Thou worshipped ! Thou 

unknown ! 
Whose mystic glory spreadeth round a uniyersal throne ; 
Whose hreath is in the summer wind, and in the ocean's 

• roar ; 
Whose presence lights the saintly shrine and fills the 

desert shore. 

Thou who dost guide the lightning shaft, and mark the 

rainhow's span ; 
Creator of the reptile worm, and fashioner of man ; — 
Hear Thou my song of praise and love ! Hear Thou my 

song, oh God ! 
My temple dome is Thy hroad sky, my kneeling-place 

Thy sod. 

Far from the husy world, alone, I hring my heart to Thee, 
And hend in fervent homage where no eye but thine can 

see ; 
I seek Thee, and it cannot be that seeking will be vain, 
Because Thy servant does not stand within a cloistered 

fane. 

Who will, may give the sacrifice, reeking in gory flood. 
And supplicate a God with hands all hot and dark with 

blood; 
I could not sue for mercy at a victim-laden shrine, — 
The altar and the incense of the mountain-top be mine. 
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I would not have the zealous priest in white robes at my 

side, 
Such robes too often mask a form corrupt with sin and 

pride ; 
No cold and formal hypocrite my faith and hopes shall 

bear, 
My warm and trusting soul shall yield its own adoring 

prayer. 

I thank Thee, God ! enough of joy has marked my span 

of days, 
To thrill my heart with gratitude, and wake the words of 

praise: 
I have accepted at Thy hands much more of good than ill. 
And all of trouble has but shown the wisdom of Thy will. 

I see the climbing sun disperse the misty clouds of night. 
And pour devotion to the One who said, '^ Let there be 

light,-" 
I watch the peeping star that gleams from out the hazy 

west. 
And ofifer thanks to Him who gave his creatures hours of 

rest. 

I see the cr^'stal dewdrop stand upon the bending stem. 

And find as much of glory there as in the diamond gem ; 

I look upon the yellow fields, I pluck the wild hedge- 
flower. 

And pause to bless Thy lavish hand, and wonder at its 
power. 

Thou, God ! beneficent, supreme, all-bounteous ! could I 

bring 
My trembling soul before Thee^ as before a tyrant king? 
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Never — ^iny secret orisons are raptured as sincere ; 

I love, I serve, I worship Thee, but never yet could /ear, 

I see too much of happiness for human hearts to find, 
To hold the Maker that bestows as aught else but the kind : 
Let Man be but as kind to man, and soon our woe and 

strife 
Would fade away like mists, and leave us well content 

with life. 

And what is death, that e'en its thought should make us 

sigh and weep ? 
The grave, to me, but seems a couch of sound and holy 

sleep. 
Why should I dread the fiat, when my trusting spirit 

knows 
That he who bids my eyelids fall will watch their last 

repose ? 



STANZAS. 

The mind, the great, the mighty mind. 
Now soars and leaves all earth behind. 
To claim its kindred with a God, — 
And now sinks down on flagging wing, 
Till man becomes the meanest thing 
That walks the sod. 
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The fonn, the upright, heauteous form. 
Towering like lighthouse 'mid the storm. 

Now stands in wondrous power and grace,- 
Anon the shrivelled angled hones, 
Crazy and warped as old gravestones. 
Are all we trace. 

The hand, the strong, the ruling hand, 
That piles the pyramids on land. 

And builds what tempests fail to hreak,^ 
With palsied trembling holds the staff, 
While rosy children gaze and laugh 
To see it shake. 

The voice, the deep, the full, firm voice. 
That swells to threaten or rejoice 

In pompous oath or revel shout, — 
Is now so mumbling, thin, and weak. 
We wonder what the garrulous squeak 
Is all about. 

Oh, man ! when thou art getting vain 
Of courtly rank or treasured gain. 

Just turn towards the cypress tree, — 
" Ashes to ashes " form the prayer. 
And yellow skulls are crumbling there. 
Where thou shalt be. 
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THE OLD BARN. 

The Bam, the Old Bam, oh ! its dark walls were rife 
With the records most fair in my tablet of life ; 
And a rare bam it was, for, search twenty miles round. 
Such another braye building was not to be found. 

'Twas large as an ark, 'twas strong as a church, 

'Twas the chicken's resort, 'twas the young raven's perch : 

There the bat flapped his wing, and the owlet might 

screech. 
Secure in the gable-ends, far out of reach. 

'Twas evident Time had been playing his pranks 
With the moss-garnished roof and the storm-beaten planks ; 
For many a year had the harvest-home wain 
Creaked up to its door with the last load of grain. 

A wee thing, they tumbled me into its mow, 
And left me to scramble out. Heaven knows how ; 
A wild, merry girl, the old barn was the spot 
Which afforded delight that is still imforgot. 

'Twas a birthday, one scion was walking life's stage. 
In youth's proudest of characters— just come of age ; 
Many plans were devised — ^but the chosen of all 
Was to clear out the old barn and '' get up a ball." 
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We had prayed, we had hoped that the lanes might he dry. 
That no cloud would come over the moon-lighted sky ; 
But, alas ! 'twas Noyemher, and fog, sleet, and gloom 
Made the night of our juhilee dark as the tomh. 

The rain fell in torrents — ^the wind roared along — 
The watch-dog howled hack to the rude tempest song ; 
And we trembled, and feared lest the merriest set 
Should be scared by that true English sunshine— the wet. 



But hark ! what loud yoices— what rumbling of wheels — 
What stepping in puddles — what tragical **^ squeals ! " 
While close-tilted waggons and mud-spattered carts 
Set down a rare cargo of happy young hearts. 

What a dance was the first — ^with what pleasure we went 
Down the middle and up till our breathing was spent ! 
Though Musard might have shrugged at a bit of a strife 
'Twixt the notes of the fiddle and key of the fife. 

Our flooring was rugged, our sconces had rust, 
There was falling of grease — ^there was raising of dust ; 
But Terpsichore published a Miming Pogt " yarn " 
Of the Almacks we held in the noble old bam. 

Then the rat-hunt— -oh, mercy ! we hear poets speak 
Of the tug of fierce battle when " Greek joins with Greek ;** 
But war held as wild and as deadly a reign 
When the terriers met the destroyers of grain. 

The smith left his bellows — ^the miller his sack — 
'Twas fortunate business grew suddenly slack : 
The thatcher was there, and the thatcher's boy too, 
And somehow, the butcher had nothing to do. 
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The Squire lent his stick and his voice to the fray. 
He, of course, only " chanced to be riding that way ;" 
And the master — ^the ploughman — ^the rich and the poor, 
Stood Equality's jostling about the bam door. 

There was bustling old Fincher, all fierceness and bark. 

And eyen fat Dido as gay as a lark ; 

Snap, Vixen, and Bob, and another full score, 

For though rats might be many — ^the dogs were oft more. 

It was sport, I dare say, but such planks were torn down, 
That the sapient " master" looked on with a frown ; 
And saw without aid of astrologer's star 
That the hunters were worse than the hunted by far. 

FuU well I remember our taking the ale 
To the good-natured fellow who toiled at the flail ; 
When the boy — who now sleeps with a stone at his feet- 
Would fain try his hand as a thrasher of wheat. 

'Twas agreed to— and boldly he swung the bright staff, 
With an awkwardness raising a tittering laugh, 
Which strengthened to bursting Vulgarity's tone, 
When, instead of on wheat-ears, it fell on his own. 

Ever luckless in daring, 'twas he who slipped down. 
With a broken-out tooth and a broken-in crown — ' 
When he clambered up high on the crossbeams to feed 
The unhappy stray cat and her tortoiseshell breed. 

'Twas he who, in petulance, sulked with his home. 
And packed up his bundle the wide world to roam ; 
But, with penitent heart and a shelterless head, 
He came back to the sheaves in the barn for a bed. 
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'Twas a bitter cold night when I heard with a pout. 
That the stables were full and old Dobbin turned out ; 
Old Dob who had seen a score miles since the mom, — 
'Twas a shame and a cruelty not to be borne. 

A brother was ready — ^the pony was caught — 
Brought in he must be — ^yet where coiUd he be brought 1 
But short was the parley, and, munching away, 
He was w^arm in the bam with his oats and his hay. 

The bam was the place where the beams and the rope 

Gave our mischievous faculties plenty of scope ; 

And when rick-lines were found knotted, severed, and 

frayed. 
Not a word did we breathe of the swings we had made. 

*^ Hide and Seek " was the game that delighted us most, 

When we stealthily crept behind pillar and post ; 

When the law was enforced that ^ Home " should not be 

won 
Till we circled the bam in our scampering run. 

I'd a merry heart then — ^but I scarcely know why 
I should look into Memory's page with a sigh ; 
'Tis ungrateful to turn to the past with regret. 
When we told a fair portion of happiness yet. 

My laugh in that day was a spirited shout. 

But still it is heard to ring joyously out : 

My friends were the warmest that childhood could 

find. 
But those round me still are endearingly kind. 
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Long ago " has too often awakened my soul, 
Till my pale brow would sink and the tear-drop would 

roll ; 
Down, down, busy thought, for the future may be 
As bright as the time of the old barn for me. 



STANZAS, 

The ship was at rest in the tranquil bay. 

Unmoved by a ripple — undimmed by a cloud ; 

The winds were asleep, and her broad sails lay 
As still and as white as a winding shroud. 

She was a fair and beautiful thing. 

With the waters around her all peaceful and bright ; 
Ready for speed as a wild bird's wing. 

Graceful in quiet — ^'mid glory and light. 

There was a maiden wandering free. 
With a cheek as fresh as the foam at her feet ; 

With a heart that went forth, like a summer-day bee, 
To take nothing but honey from all it might meet. 

She stood on the land as the bark on the main, 
As placid in beauty, as lovely in form ; 

The maiden had dreamt not of sadness or pain. 
The vessel had never been dashed by the storm. 
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Where are they now — the hrare ship and fair girl ? 

Graze on the fragments that scatter the shore : 
The tempest is raging — ^the mad hillows curl, 

And the glorious bark shall be looked on no more. 

And the maiden so fai]^-^hI what change has come 
there! 

She is wandering still, and she wanders alone ; 
But her cheek has grown white and her eye lost its light, 

And the dove from her breast with its olive has flown. 

She has loved, but " not wisely," — she walks to the grave ; 

Unwept and unmarked shall her spirit depart ; 
There's a record of ships that go down in the wave. 

But no whisper to tell of the loreck of a heart ! 



THE GRANDFATHER'S STICK. 

'Twas as bonnie an ash-staff as ever was seen 
In the hands of a pilgrim or paths of a wood ; 

'Twas as tough as the bow of Ulysses, I ween ; 
Its polish was high and its fibre was good. 

'Twas the grandfather's stick — ^Lt was his stick alone — 
Of its forty years' service how proudly he'd tell ; 

'Twas all very just — ^he might call it his own. 
But every one else seemed to claim it as well. 
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'Twas his when the soft Sabbath chimes floated by, 

When the sun might be hot or the mud might be thick ; 

The church was up-hill, and the youngsters would fly 
To carry his prayer-book, and And him his stick. 

'Twas his when they coaxed him for wickets or bat, 
Now pleading with tears and now trusting a laugh ; 

'Twas not half a mile to the village — and that 

He could manage right well with the help of his staff. 

But often he wanted its faithful alliance. 

When as often 'twas asked for and sought for in vain ; 
Perhaps Dick had seized it in open defiance, 

Or the young ones had smuggled it out in the lane. 

'Twas not a whit safer for all the close hiding, 

For comers were peeped in and cupboards explored ; 

Till some urchin came shouting, careering, and riding 
On his grandfather's stick, like a tournament lord. 

There were sticks in abundance, from bamboo to oak, 
But every hand singled out that from the rest ; 

For business or fun that old stafi^ was the one. 
For all times and all purposes that was the best. 

The herd-boy, perchance, had to cross the bleak waste 
When the sky had no star, and the winter blast wailed ; 

His eye lost its light and his red lips turned white. 
While 'twas easy to see that his rude spirit quailed. 

He thought of the murdered ghost haunting that spot. 
Of the gibbet's loose beams — ^and the boy's heart turned 
sick ; 

But half of the soul-thrilling fear was forgot 

If he might but take with him the grandfather's stick. 
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** Look, Susan, the talips ! ** was cried in alarm ; 

" See ! see ! the old sow 's in the garden — quick I quick ! '* 
And the very next moment found Susan's strong arm 

Belabouring Bess with the grandfather's stick. 

When the dust-laden carpets were swung on the line, 
And brave cudgels were chosen — the strong and the 
thick ; 

It would not take Sibylline art to divine 
That among them was always the grandfather's stick. 

A branch of the pear-tree hung drooping and wide, 
And the youngsters soon joined in the pilfering trick ; 

** This ! this will just reach all the ripest ! " they cried. 
As they scampered away with the grandfather's stick. 

Rich Autumn came on, and they roved far and near. 
With the sun on each cheek and red stain on each 
mouth ! 

They basked in the rays of the warm harvest days 

Till their faces were tinged with the glow of the South. 

Luscious berries and nuts formed the vineyard they 
sought. 
And the branches were highest where fruit was most 
thick ; 
Hooks and crooks of all sizes were theirs, but none 
caught 
The tall bramble so well as the grandfather's stick. 

Full often they left the long willow behind, — 
The dandified cane was forgotten and lost ; 

What matter ? — ^who cared ? not a soul seemed to mind 
The pains in the cutting, the shilling it cost : 
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But that old bit of ash, let it fall where it might, 
In the brier-grown dell, on the- nettle-bed's mound, 

Every eye was intent, every heart in a fright — 

For they dared not go home if that stick were not 
found. 



Old Winter stepped forth, and the waters were stiU, 
The bold hearts were bounding along on the slide ; 

And the timid one ventured, all trembling and chill. 
If he had but the grandfather's stick by his side. 

But the grandfather waned from the earth day by day, — 
Rich hoards must be opened and treasures must fall ; 

No selfish heart watched o'er his " passing away," 
Yet that stick was the coveted relic by all. 

Serenely the old man went down to his grave. 

Looking on to s future with faith, hope, and joy ; 
But, ere the flame died in the socket, he gave 

His favourite stick to his favourite boy. 

• 

That boy was a spendthrift, all reckless and gay. 

Keeping naught but a warm heart and fair honest 
name ; 

He was wild in his home — ^a few years rolled away. 
He was out in the world, but the man was the same. 

He parted from all, from his land and his gold. 
But, with wealth or without, it was all one to Dick ; 

The same merry laugh lit his face when he told 
That he'd nothing more left save his grandfather's stick. 
2 H 
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The merry laugh still echoed out, though he found 
That friends turned their hacks wh^n his money was 
spent ; 

He sung " The world 's wide, and I'll travel it round,*' 
And far from his kindred the wanderer went. 

He lives and yet laughs in the prodigal's part ; 

But whatever his fortune— wherever his land, 
There's a lock of white hair hanging close to his heart, 

And an ash staff, the Grandfather's Stick, in his hand. 



SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF GOLD. 

Mine is the rare magician's hand. 
Mine is the mighty fairy wand ! 
Monarchs may boast, but none can hold 
Such powerful sway as the spirit of Gold. 
The wigwam tent, the regal dome. 
The senator's bench — ^the peasant home ; 
The menial serf — ^the pirate bold. 
All, all are ruled by the spirit of Gold. 

I wave my sceptre, and put to flight 
Stern Poverty's croaking bird of night ; 
And where I come 'tis passing strange 
To note the swift and wondrous change. 
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I rest with the one whose idiot tongue 
Was the scorn of the old and jest of the young ; 
But flattering worshippers soon crawl round, 
And the rich man's loit and sense are found. 

Some lowly child of earth has erred, 
And Mercy hreathes no lenient word ; 
The fallen one hecomes a mark 
For every human bloodhound's bark. 
Virtue can spare no pitying sigh. 
Justice condemns with freezing eye ; 
Till the pressing load of blight and blame 
Goad on to deeper guilt and shame. 

But let me shield the sinning one, 
And dark are the deeds that may be done ; 
Vice in its " high career" may reign — 
It meets no bar, it leaves no stain ; 
Passion and crime may wear the mask, 
No hand will strip, no lip will task ; 
The record of sin may be unroUed, 
None read if 'tis traced in letters of Gold. 

The dame has come to her waning years — 
And man goes by with his laughing jeers. 
Who ! who can love ! what creature seeks 
The softness of such wrinkled cheeks? 
But, lo ! she is rtcA, and scores will bring, 
The lover's vow and the bridal ring ; 
And many a heart so bought and sold 
Has lived to curse the spirit of Gold. 

Does it not pain the breast to note 
How the eyes of the aged will glisten and gloat ? 

h2 
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How the hands will count with careful stealth 
O'er the growing stores of useless wealth? 
They bend to me with a martyr's knee — 
And many a time have I laughed to see 
The man of fourscore, pale and cold, 
Stinting his fire to save his Gold. 

Pile on to your masses, add heap to heap, 

While those around you may starve and weep ; 

But forget not, hoary-headed slave. 

That thoUy not gold^ must fill a grave : 

Thou canst not haggle and bargain for breath, 

Thy coffers will not bar out death ; 

Thou mttst be poor when the churchyard stone 

And the shroud will be all that thou canst own. 

Hatred dwells in the poor man's breast. 
But the foe may ^ely be his guest ; 
Though his wrongs may madden to despair, 
The injured one must brook and bear. 
But let the princely heart desire 
B«venge to quencli its raging fire ; 
Though it even crave to be fed with life. 
Gold, Gold will find the ready knife. 

The patriot boasts his burning zeal 

In the people's good and his country's weal ; 

But let tne whisper a word in his ear. 

And freedom and truth become less dear, — 

The honest friend will turn a spy. 

The witness swear to the hideous lie : 

Oh ! the souls are unnumbered and crimes untold, 

That are warped and wrought by the spirit of Gold. 
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I work much evil, — ^but, yet, oh ! yet, 
I reign with pride when my throne is set 
In the good man's heart, where feeling gives 
Its aid to the meanest thing that lives. 
My glorious home is made in the breast 
That loves to see the weary rest ; 
That freely and promptly yields a part 
Of its riches to gladden the toil-worn heart : 

That loathes the chance of the rattling dice, 
And turns from the gambler's haunts of vice ; 
That does not watch with frenzied zeal 
The tossing throw or circling deal ; 
That squanders not with spendthrift haste. 
Nor lets glad plenty run to waste ; 
But saves enough to give or lend 
The starving foe or needy friend. 

Glory is mine when I shed my light 

On the heart that cannot be lured from right ; 

That seeks to spread the cheering ray 

On all that comes around its way. 

Cursed is wealth when it falls to the share 

Of the griping dotard or selfish heir ! 

But wisely scatter the talents ye hold. 

And blessings shall fall on the spirit of Gold. 
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FRAGMENT. 

Man, man, thou art too vain ! Look round, and see 

Mountain o'er mountain rising, till thine eye 

Fails to observe the ether-circled tops. 

Whose every atom is a work of might 

And mystery as complex as thyself. 

Gaze on the flood of waters rolling on 

In strength and freshness. Billow after billow 

Spreading in sudden fury to contend 

With wind and cloud, or, hushed in glassy rest. 

Scarce ripples loud enough against the ship 

To lull the drowsy sea-boy to his sleep. 

Is there a bubble of the foamy spray, 

Is there one drop of the great briny world 

That is not like thyself — ^a miracle ? 

The throb that marks the current of thy blood 

With. constant and unerring beat^ is not 

More curious or regular in course 

Than the vast tides that form the ocean's pulse. 

Cast thy proud glance upon the concave span 

Where suns shine out with pure eternal light, 

And starry myriads dwell in endless space ; 

Where Godhead flings such flashing lustre round. 

That Reason shrinks before the blinding ray, 

While Knowledge gazes with an idiot stare 

Upon the illumined scroll, and owns 'tis traced 

In characters it cannot comprehend. 

Watch the mute creatures that obey thy nod — 

The steed that bears thee, and the hound that follows — 
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There shalt thou meet an Instinct, hedging close 

Upon thy vaunted attribute of Mind ; 

An instinct so allied to human wit, 

That pale Reflection knows not where to set 

The delicate boundary of soul and sense, 

But wonders at the brute-embodied spirit 

That often mocks the claim of baser man. 

And shames him in his high supremacy. 

Philosophy and Science, stand ye forth, — 

Array your crucibles of magic flame, 

Unroll your parchments of long-gathered lore, 

And see if ye can shape with chemic craft 

A blade of grass, or t«ll us where the wind 

Goeth or listeth. Man, thou art too vain ! 

Exert thy cunning brain and dexf rous hand 

With all the daring energy and skill 

That mortal loves to boast, yet wilt thou find 

The particle of dust thou tramplest on 

Too much for thy weak power to analyze. 



TO MY LYRE. 

My Lyre ! oh, let thy soothing power 
Beguile once more the lonely hour ; 
Thy music ever serves to cheer, 
To quell the sigh and chase the tear. 
Thy notes can ever wile away 
The sleepless night and weary day ; 
And howsoe'er the world may tire, 
I care not while I've thee, my lyre ! 
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None were around to mark and praise 
The breathings of thy first rude lays ; 
But many a chiding taunt was thrown 
To mock and crush thy earliest tone. 
'Twas harjshly done— yet^ ah ! how vain 
The cruel hope to mar thy strain, 
For the stem words that bade us part 
But bound thee closer to my heart! 

Let the bright laurel- vnreath belong 
To prouder harps of classic song ; 
I'll be content that thou shouldst bear 
The wild flowers children love to wear. 
If warmth be round thy chords, my lyre, 
'Tis Nature that shall yield the fire ; 
If one responsive tone be found, 
'Tis Nature that shall yield the sound. 

Gold maybe scant — I ask it not ; 
There's peace with little— fairly got. 
The hearts I prize may sadly prove 
False to my hopes, my trust, my love, — 
Let all grow dark around, but still 
I find a balm for every ill : 
However chequered fate may be, 
I find wealth, joy, and friends in thee. 

What are the titles Monarchs hold ? — 
Mere sounding nothings, bought and sold : 
The highest rank that man can gain 
Fortune may bribe or fools attain. 
But they who sweep the glowing strings 
Mock the supremacy of Kings : 
The minstrel's dkill is dearer far 
Than Glory's crown or Triumph's car. 
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My lyre ! I feel thy chords are rife 

With music ending bnt with life i 

When the ^^ pold chain " shall round thee dwell, 

'Twill bind this fervid breast as well. 

My lyre ! my lyre I I hang o'er thee 

With lifted brow and bended knee^ 

And cry aloud, " For every bliss 

I thank thee, God ! but most for this." 



LOVE'S ROSES. 

It chanced that late on a summer eve. 
Young Love went scampering through the dew ; 

When Old Time met him, and cried, " By your leave. 
Master Cupid, I'll have a few words with you : 

** The flowers you own are of great renown. 
And you place them in every mortal breast ; 

But most of them fade before my frown, 
As fast as the sun-rays from the west. 

** I have only to walk aroubd the stalk, 

And scatter a handful of bitter seeds, 
When lo ! where the young rose used to be, 

There dwelleth a crop of lasting weeds. 

** But here and there (not oft, I allow) 
I meet with a curious blossom of yours. 

That Hfteth its head 'neath my heaviest tread, 
And is sweeter, methinks, for the crush it endures. 
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" Many a vigorous efiPort I've made 
To mow down that blossom so fairly blown ; 

But it turns the edge of my well-tried blade, 
Though whetted anew on an old gravestone. 

*' I have hidden the worm in the innermost germ — 
I have sprinkled the leaves with mildew blight ; 

But the magical bloom defieth my strength. 
And flourishes on in perfame and light. • 

" Come, tell me, boy, how this may be. 
That I, who can crumble the pyramid tower, 

And wither the sap of a mountain tree, 
Am baffled in strength by a tiny flower ?" 

" Oh, oh ! " cried Love, " why, I sadly fear 
That you, like me, are among the blind ; 

Or you'd surely have seen in your long career. 
That the roses I plant are of various kind. 

" You must know I've a hotbed here below. 
Where most of the glittering scions spring ; 

They burst and they blow with a dazzling show. 
But I cannot say much for the scent they fling. 

** The gold-dust of Fortune I've always found 
Will engender the bud and deepen the hue ; 

And the warm breath of Passion exhaling around. 
Will quicken the growth as naught else can do. 

" They are forward and shining things, forsooth. 
And look well as I lavish them carelessly forth ; 

They are vividly fair, but I know they won't bear 
Many sweeps of your scythe, or a gust from the north. 
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^ They serve for the million creatures of clay. 
And, in truth, are the only flowers that suit 

The manifold hearts that crowd in my way. 
Having no depth for a firmer root. 

" But hearken, old fellow, I'd soon resign 

A godship based on such hollow fame. 
If I held no privilege more divine. 

To cast a glory about my name. 

'^ A fountain springs in the realms above 
With a bubbling stream that hath no end ; 

Where the red rose dips its fadeless lips 
In the waters where Life and Affection blend. 

*^ As the gates of that realm are open to me. 
Why I oftentimes choose to wander there ; 

And I never return but I bring two or three 
Of the flowers whose tint is beyond compare. 

** I do not pluck many, because I have learnt 
'Tis in very few bosoms those flowers can thrive ; 

The soil must be the same as the spot* whence they came. 
Where such exquisite blossoms will deign to live. 

'* By chance, I discover a spirit of worth. 
As strong as the eagle, though soft as the dove ; 

That spurns my ephemeral roses of earth, 
And will not be bribed by a butterfly love. 

^ So deep in that heart I ingraft the stem 
That blunts your cormorant scythe, old friend ; 

And try as you will, 'twill conquer you still,- 
For it never is known to break or bend. 
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'* 'Tis a flower that nothing bdow can destroy ; 
'Tis unwithered by Poverty, Time, or Pain ; 
So take for once the advice of a boy, 
And never go wasting yonr labour again." 

Time turned away on his iron-shod heel. 
Muttering, after a short ^' good night" — 

*^ I think such a heart must be parcel and part 
Of a very great fool," — and Time was right. 



RHYMES BY THE ROADSIDE. 

We're losing fast the good old days 
Of rattling wheels and gallant greys ; 
We're losing fast the luggaged roof, 
The whistling guard and ringing hoof,— 
The English stage and high-bred teams 
Will soon exist but in our dreams ; 
And whirling maU or startling horn 
Ne'er cheer the nighty or rouse the mom. 
Ah, well-a-day ! no cracking lash, 
No champing bit, no restless dash. 
No «< pull up " at the « Cross " or " Crown, 
'Mid all the gossips of the town ; 
For Time, with deep railroaded brow, 
Changes all things but horses now. — 
Yet who shall wish for nobler speed ? 
Who would forego the rapid steed ? 
Who that loves Beauty would resign 
The winding road for formal **\meV' 
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'Tis joy to mount the lofty seat. 
That bears us from the city street, 
To lightly roll from pent-up smoke 
To singing bird and towering oak, 
Scanning, despite our bounding haste, 
The forest dell and heath-clad waste, — 
On through the valley rich and rife 
With fragrant air and blooming life. 
Where the clear brooklet softly flows. 
Kissing the lily as it goes, — 
Where quiet herds lie down to crop 
The grass-blade and the cowslip-drop ; 
Where the low cottage thatch is seen 
'Mid trailing arms of jasmine green. 
And the wide-flinging casement-glass 
Shows the pet flower to all who pass. 

Away ! away I one lingering look 
At valley, cottage, herds, and brook. 
And bowling on, we gain the hill 
Crowned with the old church and the mill ; 
The sun-ray plays upon the spire, 
Tinging the cross with glancing Are.* 
The south wind freshens there, but foils 
To turn the heavy sluggard sails ; 
The miller stands with peering eye, 
To see the famed ** Eclipse " go by, 
His next five minutes fairly lost ' 
In wondering what that chestnut cost. 
And why they've changed the clever bay 
That graced the pole the other day. 

Onward ! the tiny hamlet comes, . 
The village nest of peasant homes ; 
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The ploughman's cur wakes from his dose. 
With perking ears and sniffing nose ; 
The child upon the red hrick floor 
Crawls quickly to the open door ; 
The old man and the matron stand 
With staring gaze and idle hand. 
The maiden, smiling, nods her head 
To the hlithe fellow donned in red ; 
No matter what they have to do. 
They all must see the mail go through. 

The inn is reached : host, men, and boys. 
Gather around with bustling noise. * 

Few moments serre — the harness bands 
Are flung ofi^ as by magic hands ; 
The loosened nags are panting hard, 
Seeking the well-known stable-yard ; 
Forth come the wheelers — glossy black — 
With bit in mouth, and cloth on back. 
Quick ! bring the leaders — ^two bright roans 
As ever spumed the wayside stones ; 
Each buckle tight— 'ti? done, « All right ! " 
The steeds are ready for their flight, 
And old blufi^ Jehu once again 
Swings up to rule the whip and rein. 
Onward we hie, Hke shooting star 
That' runs all dazzling fleet and far, 
And, worthy sight for king to see. 
Are four bold coursers fast and free. 

Oh, England ! many an olden tale 
Shall yet be told o'er Christmas ale 
By lips unborn, and they shall say 
What rare works graced their fathers' day. 
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Young boys shall chatter in the sun^ 
And tell what English steeds have done ; 
Records shall note the bygone age, 
And vaunt the*matchless English stage. 

Ah, well-a-day ! the glory 's o'er, 

Soon steed and stage shall be no more ; 

The roads that break our fertile sod 

Seem all deserted and untrod. 

Ah ! grieve I will, and grieve I must, 

To miss the mail-coach cloud of dust ; 

To think that I shall never see 

The blood-like team, so fast and free ; 

And find old Time, with scowling brow. 

Changing all things but horses now. 



THE POOR MAN'S GRAVE. 

No sable pall, no waving plume. 
No thousand torchlights to illume ; 
No parting glance, no heavy tear. 
Is seen to fall upon the bier. 
There is not one of kindred clay 
To watch the coffin on its way : 
No mortal form, no human breast 
Cares where the pauper's bones may rest. 
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But one deep mourner follows there, 
Whose grief outlives the funeral prayer ; 
He does not sigh — ^he does not weep. 
But will not leave the sodless heap. 
'Tis he who was the poor man's mate. 
And made him more content with fate ; 
The mongrel dog that shared his crust 
Is all that stands heside his dust. 

He hends his listening head as though 
He thought to hear a voice below ; 
He pines to miss that voice so kind. 
And wonders why he's left behind. 
The sun goes down, the night is come, 
He needs no food, he seeks no home ; 
But, stretched upon the dreamless bed. 
With doleful howl calls back the dead. 

The passing gaze may coldly dwell 
On all that polished marbles tell ; 
For temples built on churchyard earth 
Are claimed by riches more than worth. 
But who would mark with undimmed eyes 
The mourning dog that starves and dies ? 
Who would not ask, who would not crave, 
Such love and faith to guard his grave ? 
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THE DAISY. 

When first the teeming world was rife 
With beanty, plenty, light, and life ; 
When Nature's GocUiead, great and wise. 
Had looked upon the earth and skies. 
And " saw all good'' that he had done. 
From glow-worm's spark to rolling sun ; 
When e\nery tribe, and every race, 
Seemed welt contented with their place, 
One little voice alone was heard 
To utter a complaining word. 

Creation's spirit, ever just. 

Turned to the murmuring thing of dust — 

** Stand forth," he said, " and tremble not. 

Relate the evil of thy lot ; 

Low as thou art upon the sod. 

Stand forth, thou need'st not fear thy God." 

A tiny flower from the shade. 

Whose head scarce topped the emerald blade. 

Came with a sad and plaintive tone, 

And thus addressed the Mighty One : 

" Oh ! gaze, Creator, gaze around, 
And see what brilliant tints abound : 
The poppy, with its flaming breast, 
Outshines the crimson of the west ; 
The speedwell, with its azure hue, 
Peeps out and mocks the southern blue ; 
2 I 
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The foxgloye shakes its ruby bells ; 

With purple pride the orchis swells ; 

The dog-rose, with its dewy charms. 

Can lure the wild bee to its arms ; 

The cornflower and the asphodel 

Are homes where golden moths will dwell ; 

The primrose glitters in the beam. 

The bright flag dances in the stream ; 

The violet in its regal dress 

Wins the young zephyr's soft caress ; 

The pimpernel, with scarlet star. 

Spangles the hill-top — ^trailing far : 

All, all beside, are seen to wear 

Grarbs richly gay or sweetly fair. 

The meanest of my kindred shine 

With hues of rarer tint than mine. 

Oh ! who will praise, or who will seek 

My simple form and scentless cheek 1" 



« Hush I** said the Spirit, « well I know 
Thou hast no gaudy leaves to show ; 
But listen ! Learn what thou wilt be. 
Then change with any flower or tree. 
Thou shalt become a favoured thing 
With those who sweep the burning string ; 
The lyre shall echo for thy sake, 
That brighter bloom shall fail to wake. 
A future son of Song and Fame 
Shall fling a halo round thy name ; 
The inspiration of thy flower 
Shall kindle an immortal hour ; 
And the ' poor Daisy* in his way 
Shall mingle with the Poet's bay^ 
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Thou shalt be bound by mystic ties 
To guileless souls and infant eyes ; 
The lisping ones shall clutch thy stem. 
As though thy blossom were a gem ; 
In Spring-time troops of them diall come 
To hail thee in thy fresh green home ; 
And loudly glad with bounding heart, 
Tell all the world how dear thou art. 
This, lowly Daisy, is thy lot, 
Say, canst thou be content or not ?*' 

The little flowret ^^ coloured up" 
Till rosy redness fringed its cup ; 
And never has it lost the flush 
Of pride and joy that called the blush. 

** Forgiye me, mighty Lord," it cried, 
*^ Creation's realm, however wide. 
Holds naught for which I'd change my fate, 
And yield my blest, though humble state. 
The mountain pine may rear its head. 
The forest oak may nobly spread ; 
The rose may bloom, the jasmine breathe, 
The vine and eglantine may .wreathe ; 
Of all that springs beneath the sun, 
I, the * poor Daisy* envy none : 
For none can greater homage prove 
Than minstrel's song and childhood's love. 
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ST. PATRICK'S DAY. 

St. Patrick's Day ! St. Patrick's Day ! 
Oh ! ihon tormenting Irish lay — 
Fve got thee buzzing in my brain. 
And cannot turn thee out again : 
Oh, mercy ! music may be bliss. 
But not in such a shape as this, 
When all I do and all I say, 
Begins and ends in Patrick's Day. 

Had it but been in opera shape, 
Italian squall, or German scrape, 
Fresh from the bow of Paganini, 
Or caught from Weber or Rossini, 
One would not care so niuch — ^but, oh ! 
The sad plebeian shame to know 
An old blind fiddler bore away 
My senses with St. Patrick's Day ! 

I take up Burke in hopes to chase 
The plaguing phantom from its place ; 
But all in yain-»-attention wavers 
From classic lore to triplet quavers ; 
An " Essay" on the great " Sublime" 
Sounds strangely set in six-eight time.' 
Down goes the book, read how I may, 
The words will flow to Patrick's Day. 
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I take my meal, and knife and fork 
Mast do orchestral leader's work, 
And strike my plate with tiiikling jar, 
To mark the fall of every bar. 
I call upon a friend, and, lo 2 
There's no end to my rat-tat blow — 
Striving to make the knocker play 
That rattling jig, St. Patrick's Day. 

I dream of it throughout the night, 
I hum it at the morning's light ; 
Walk, talk, or sit, do what I will, 
*Tis dinning in my cranium still. 
Oh, let the droning bagpipes swell. 
Bring hurdy-gurdy, dustman's bell, 
Or anything to drive away 
That horrid tune, St. Patrick's Day I 



SONG OF THE HEMPSEED. 

Ay, scatter me well, 'tis. a moist spring day. 

Wide and far be the hempseed sown, 
And bravely I'll stand on the autumn land, 

When the rains have dropped and the winds have blown. 
Man shall carefully gather me up. 

His hand shall rule and my form shall change. 
Not as a mate for the purple of state. 

Nor into aught that is *^ rich and strange." 
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But I will come forth all woven and spun. 

With my fine threads curled in serpent length ; 
And the fire-wrought chain and the lion's thick mane 

Shall be rivalled by me in mighty strength. 
I have many a place in the busy world. 

Of triumph and fear, of sorrow and joy ; 
I carry the freeman's flag unfurled ; 

I am linked to childhood's darling toy. 
Then scatter me wide, and hackle me well. 
For a varied tale can the Hempseed tell. 

Bravely I swing in the anchor ring. 

Where the foot of the proud man cometh not. 
Where the dolphin leaps and the seaweed creeps 

O'er the rifted sand and the coral grot. 
Down, down below I merrily go 

When the huge ship takes her rocking rest. 
The waters may chafe, but she dwelleth as safe 

As the young bird in its woodland nest. 
I wreathe the spars of that same fair ship, 

Where the gallant sea-hearts cling about, 
Springing alofb with a song on the lip. 

Putting their faith in the cordage stout. 
I am true when the blast sways the giant mast^ 

Straining and stretched in a nor'-west gale, 
I abide with the bark, in the day and the dark. 

Lashing the hammock and reefing the saiL 
Oh, the billows and I right fairly cope. 
And the wild tide is stonmed by the cable rope. 

Sons of Evil, bad and bold. 

Madly ye live and little ye reck, 
Till I am noosed in the coiling fold 

Beady to hug your felon neck. 
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The yam is smooth and the knot is sure, 

I will he firm to the task I take ; 
Thinly they twine the halter line, 

Yet when does the halter hitch or hreak ? 
My leaves are light and my flowers are hright — 

Fit for an infant hand to clasp ; 
But what think ye of me, 'neath the gibhet tree, 

Dangling high in the hangman's grasp ? 
Oh, a terrible thing does the Hempseed seem 
'Twixt the hollow floor and stout crossbeam ! 

The people rejoice, the banners are spread ; 

There is frolic and feasting in cottage and hall ; 
The festival shout is echoing out 

From trellised porch and Gothic wall ; 
Merry souk hie to the belfry tower, 

Gruly they laugh when I am found, 
And rare music they make, till the quick peals shake 

The ivy that wraps the turret round ; 
The Hempseed lives with the old church bell, 
And helpeth the holiday ding-dong-dell. 

The sunshine falls on a new-made grave, — 

The funeral train is long and sad ; 
The poor man has come to the happiest home,' 

And easiest pillow he ever had. 
I shaU be there to lower him down 

Gently into his narrow bed ; 
I shall be there, the work to share, 

To guard his feet, and cradle his head. 
I may be seen on the hillock green. 

Flung aside with the bleaching skuU, 
While the earth is thrown with worm and bone. 

Till the sexton has done, and the grave is full. 
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Back to the gloomy Yault Tm borne, 

Leaying coffin and nail to crumble and nut. 
There I am laid with the mattock and spade. 

Moistened with tears and clogged with dust 
Oh, the Hempseed cometh in doleful shape. 
With the mourner's cloak and sable erape t 

Harvest shall spread With its glittering wheat, I 

The bam shall be opened, the stack shall be piled ; i 

Ye shall see the ripe grain shining out from the wain, I 

And the berry-stained arms of the gleaner child. 
Heap on, heap on, till the waggon-ribs creak. 

Let the sheares go towering to the sky ; 
Up with the shock till the broad wheels rock. 

Fear not to carry the rich freight high. 
For I will infold the tottering gold, 

I will fetter the rolling load ; 
Not an ear shall escape my binding hold. 

On the furrowed field or jolting road ; 
Oh, the Hempseed hath a fair place to fill. 
With the harvest band on the corn-crowned hill ! 

My threads are set in the heaving net, 

Out with the fisher-boy far at sea. 
While he wbistles a tune to the lonely moon. 

And trusts for his morrow's bread to me. 
Toiling away through the dry summer-day. 

Bound and round I steadily twist, 
And bring from the cell of the deep old well 

What is rarely prized but sorely missed. 
In the whirling swing, — ^in the peg-top string. 

There am I, a worshipped slave, — 
On ocean and earth I'm a goodly thing, 

I serve from the playground to the grave. 
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I have many a place in the busy world. 
Of trinmph and fear, of sorrow and joy ; 

I carry the freeman's flag unfurled, 
And am linked to* childhood's darling toy ; 

Then scatter me wide and hackle me well, 

And a varied tale stiall the Hempseed tell. 



THE OLD CLOCK. 

Clock of the household ! few creatures would trace 
Aught worthy a song in thy dust-covered face ; 
The sight of thy hands and the sound of thy bell 
Tell the hour, and to many 'tis aU thou canst tell. 
But to me thou canst preach with the tongue of a sage, 
Thou canst tell me old tales from life's earliest page ; 
The long night of sorrow, the short span of glee — 
All my chequers of fate have been witnessed by thee. 

They say my first breathings of infant delight 

Were bestowed on the ^ dickey birds^" gilded and bright. 

Which shone forth on thy case, — ^that the cake or the toy 

Ne'er illumined my eyes with such beamings of joy. 

Full well I remember my wonder profound — 

What caused thee to tick and thy hands to move round. 

Till I watched a safe moment and mounted the chair. 

Intent to discover the why and the where. 
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I revelled in ruin 'mid wheels, weights, and Bprings, 
What sport for the fingers, what glorious things ! 
No douht I gained something of knowledge, hnt lo ! , 
Full soon 'twas declared the old dock didn't go. 
The culprit was seized, but, all punishment vain, 
I was caught at such doings again and again.' 
'Twas the faTourite mischief, and nothing would cui^e. 
Till a lock kept the pendulum sacred and sure. 



The comer thou stood'st in was always my place, 
When " I shall " or " I sha'n't" had insured my disgrace ; 
Where my storm of defiance might wear itself out, 
Till the happy laugh banished the frown and the pout. 
When a playmate was coming, how often my eye 
Would greet thee to see if the moment were nigh ; 
And impatiently fancied I never had found 
Thy hand such a laggard in travelling round. 



Thou bringest back visions of heart-bounding times, 
When thy midnight hour chorused the rude carol rhymes ; 
When our Christmas was noted for festival mirth. 
And the merry New Year had a boisterous birth. 
I remember the station thou hadst in the hall. 
Where the holly and mistletoe decked the rough wall ; 
Where we mocked at thy voice till the herald of day 
Peeped over the hUls in his mantle of grey. 



And thou bringest back sorrow, for, oh ! thou hast been 
The companion of many a gloomier scene : 
In the dead of the night I have heard thy loud tick. 
Till my ear has recoiled and my heart has turned sick. 
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I have sighed back to thee as I noiselessly crept 
To the close-curtained bed where a dying one slept ; 
When thy echoing stroke and a mother's faint breath 
Seemed the sepulchre tidings that whispered of death. 

Clock of the household ! thou ne'er hast been thrust 
From' thy station to dwell amid lumber and dust : 
Let fashion prevail and rare changes betide. 
Thou wert always preserved with a cherishing pride : 
Thou hast ever been nigh, thou hast looked upon all, — 
On the birth, on the bridal, the cradle, and pall ; 
To the in&nt at play and the sire turning grey 
Thou hast spoken the warning of '^passing away." 

Clock of the houshold ! I gaze on thee now 

With the shadow of thought growing deep on my brow ; 

For I feel and I know that ^ the future " has hours 

Which will not be marked by a dial of flowers. 

My race may be run when thy musical chime 

Will be still ringing out in the service of time ; 

And the Clock of the household will shine in the.room 

When I, the forgotten one, sleep in the tomb. 



SONG OF THE OSTRICH. 

The minstrel ever loves to sing 
Of the beautiful gloss of the raven's wing ; 
He tells of beauty, and seeks to compare 
The pinion of jet with the maiden's hair. 
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The swan has a bright and goodly place 
For its spotless down and stately grace ; 
And bards unnumbered have praised the dove 
For its gentle faith and eye of love. 



The carolling lark oft wakes a tone 

As rich, as sweet, and fresh as its own ; 

Lyres are strung for the wild sea-mew, 

^d the tawny night-owl hath its due. 

The eagle on dark broad wing goes by. 

While we hail him and laud him as king of the sky ; 

And the poet's responding echoes float 

Bound the nightingale's lay and the cuckoo's note. 



Buty forget not, when praising the tribes of the air. 
To give to the bird of the desert his share : 
Though I warble not in a verdant land. 
And am never leashed to a lady's hand ; 
Yet many a league does the traveller come, 
Seeking me far in my torrid home—- 
To gain my plumage ^ rich and rare " 
For the nightly train and courteous fair. 



The wished-for heir to the titled line 

Is worshipped and decked as a thing divine ; 

The helpless form and tiny face 

Are swathed in purple and shaded with lace ; 

The mantle of velvet is richly bright, 

The robe of fine lawn soft and white ; 

But mine are the feathers that nod and bow 

Over the first-bom's baby brow. 
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Away on their steeds to the hostile horde 

Gro the warrior knight and the soldier lord ; 

The corselet sparkles, the baldric is gay. 

And bravely they bound in their battle-array. 

The scarf may flutter, the steel may shine, 

But a prouder and nobler place is mine : 

For the gem- wrought star that may gleam on the breast 

Dazzles not like the dancing plume on the crest. 

The envied daughters of rank are seen 

In costly garbs of lustrous sheen ; 

And I must be had to grace and crown 

Foreheads as fair as my own soft down. 

Glad and light such foreheads may seem, 

And all look bright as a fairy dream ; 

But I have dwelt in halls of state, 

While temples have throbbed beneath my weight. 

Man dies and is coffined — ^but yet I am found 
Swelling the frain on the bone-strewn ground : 
His race is run — ^his glory is past. 
But I come in my pomp to mock him at last. 
Then a song for the bird whose feathers wave 
O'er the christening-font and the fresh-made grave — 
A song for the bird of the desert, whose plume 
Is seen by the cradle and met at the tomb 1 
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SONG OF THE GREENWOOD FAGOT. 

Oh, a bonnie thing am I when the woodman binds me 

up. 
For he takes me with the green leaf and the tawny acorn 

cup; 
He takes me in the forest, while the soft wind loiters 

through. 
Where my branches bear the ringdoTe and my young bark 

drinks the dew I 
I am lopped from sylvan thickets, where the squirrel 

peeping out, 
Seems wondering why they take the arms he used to play 

about ; 
And the bonnie Greenwood Fagot, with its blossoms and its 

sprays, 
Is beautiful and fragrant in the first of suAmer days. 

My green leaves soon are dead, and my freshness withers 

fast. 
The glory and the beauty of my forest life are past ; 
But the birds find other branches where they troll as gay a 

song. 
And I fall unmoumed, like many from a bright and worldly 

throng. 
Away I go at sunset, on a broad and sturdy back. 
To mingle with my kindred heap upon the winter stack ; 
I bear all change that stormy cold and parching heat can 

bring. 
Till the bonnie Greenwood Fagot is a seared and sapless 

thing. 
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My green leaves soon are brown, and the acorn drops 

away, 
The forest is far ofl^ and my lithe Jbark tumeth grey ; 
And while some noisy festiyal is ringing through the 

land, 
Young hands, perchance, are seizing me, to bear me to the 

brand : 
They spring amid my showering sparks in bold fantastic 

form, 
Their spirits buoyant as my light, their hearts as wild and 

warm. 
Dance on, dance on ! for never will ye bask in brighter 

rays 
Than those the Greenwood Fagot sheds on boyhood's 

bonfire days. 



Long time ago they palled me from the peasant's frugal 

hoard . 
To feed the altar, where the stream of human incense 

poured. 
And brought and piled by goodly hands and Christian souls 

I stood 
Crackling around the oozing bones and smoking through 

the blood. 
I'ye choked the martyr's deadly shriek with hissing tongues 

of flame. 
While saints and prelates crowned me with a loud undying 

fame. 
And the bonnie Greenwood Fagot spread its fierce and 

fiendish blaze. 
As Mercy's crimson banner in the ^' Good Queen Mary's 

days," 
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But better place and nobler deeds have fallen to my lot : 
When fair Helretit's earth was stained with tyranny's foul 

blot. 
I was the signal to braTe hearts from eyery mountain 

height — 
I was the star that ushered in the sun of Freedom's light— 
I gave the fire that melted down the fetters of the slaye. 
And struck a quailing terror to the trampling despot 

knave— 
I was the beacon flame that rose when chains and Gesler 

feU, 
And the bonnie Greenwood Fagot shone on Liberty and 

Tell/ 

Ohy a bonnie thing am I, when the woodman binds me up, 
For he takes me with the green leaf and the tawny acorn 

cup; 
He takes me from the forest, where I brush the red deer's 

horn. 
Where the sweetest and the richest of Spring's violets are 

bom! 
Naught fresher, and naught fairer can be found upon the 

earth, 
For May flowers and April rainbows come to hail me at 

my birth ; 
And the bonnie Greenwood Fagot, with its blossoms and 

its sprays. 
Deserves a song in Winter nights and Summer's merry 

days. 
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THE ROOK SITS HIGH. 

The Rook sits high when the blast sweeps by. 

Right pleased with his wild see-saw ; 
And though hollow and bleak be the fierce wind's shriek, 

It is mocked by his loud caw-caw. 
What careth he for the bloom-robed tree. 

Or the rose so sweet and fair, — 
He loves not the sheen of the spring-time green, 

Any more than the branches bare. 
Oh, the merriest bird the woods e'er saw. 
Is the sable Rook with his loud caw-caw ! 

Winter may fling crystal chains on the wing 

Of the fieldfare, hardy and strong ; 
The snow-cloud may fall like a downy pall. 

Hushing each warbler's song ; 
The starved gull may come from his ocean home, 

And the poor little robin lie dead ; 
The curlew bold may shrink from the cold, 

And the house-dove droop his head : 
But the sable Rook still chatters away. 
Through the bitterest frost and the darkest day. 

He builds not in bowers, 'mid perfume and flowers, 

But as fax from the earth as he can ; 
He " weathers the storm," he seeks for the worm. 

And craves not the mercy of man. 
2 K 
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Then a health to the bird whose music is heard 
When the plonghboy's whistle is still, 

To the pinions that rise, when the hail-shower flies. 
And the moor-cock broods nnder the hill : 

For the merriest fellow the woods e'er saw 

Is the sable Rook with his lond caw-caw ! 

We read in the page of the grey-haired sage. 

That misfortune should ne'er bow us down ; 
Yet if care come nigh, the best of us sigh. 

And cower beneath its frown. 
But the Rook is content when the summer is sent. 

And as glad when its glories fade ; 
Then fill, fill to the brim — there's a bumper to him 

Who sings on through the sun and the shade : 
For the wisest fellow the world e'er saw 
Is the sable Rook with his loud caw-caw ! 



STANZAS. 

The ruthless hand of savage strife 

Lays waste the fair and smiling bowers ; 
The ruby flood of steaming blood 

Darkens the earth and chokes the flowers ; 
But let the fearful day be past — 

The dust forgets the sanguine stain ; 
The crushed sod brightens fresh and fast. 

And leaf and flower are there again. 
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The sunlight g^ds the rippling tid< 

The wave is gentle in its flow — 
Till some rude bark, in sweeping pride, 

Disturbs it with a cleaving prow. 
Foam dashes as the keel speeds on, 

Its chiEiflng track awakes the main ; 
A moment, and the foam is gone— 

The ruffled waters sleep again. 

The clouds may meet in frowning form, 

And gather in the face of day ; 
The shadow of the scowling storm 

May overcast the noontide ray ; 
But soon the south wind breathes serene, — 

The moth and lark are on the plain ; 
The sky forgets the storm hath been — 

And all is joy and light again. 

So should our bosoms take the jar 

That thoughtless speech or deed may wake ; 
The wounds which, soon healed, slightly scar,- 

Kept open, fester, bleed, and ache. 
Let not the seed of anger live — 

The yielding heart knows least of pain : 
'Tis wisest to forget, forgive,' 

And dwell in love and peace again. 



k2 
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THE HEART— THE HEART ! 

The heart^-the heart ! oh ! let it be 

A true and bounteous thing ; 
As kindly warm, as nobly free, 

As eagle's nestling wing. 
Oh ! keep it not, like miser's gold, 

Shut in from all beside ; 
But let its precious stores unfold. 

In mercy, far and wide. 
The heart — ^the heart that's truly blest 

Is never all its own ; 
No ray of glory lights the breast 

That beats for self alone. 

The heart — the heart ! oh ! let it spare 

A sigh for others' pain ; 
The breath that soothes a brother's care 

Is never spent in vain. 
And though it throb at gentlest touch, 

Or Sorrow's faintest call, 
'Twere better it should ache too much. 

Than never ache at all. 
The heart— the heart that's truly blest 

Is never all its own ; 
No ray of glory lights the breast 

That beats for self alone. 
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STANZAS BY A BEREAVED ONE. 

Mother,* they say the summer ray 
Shines out on flower and tree ; 

Thy coffin lid has darkly hid 
The summer light from me. 

Mother, they tell me bee and bird 

Are singing loud and near ; 
Thy latest moan is all the tone 

That lingers on my ear. 

Mother, they oflFer daily fare. 

But, ere the bread be broke, 
I look upon tty empty chair, 

And then that bread would choke. 

Mother, my eyes watch out the night, 

And yet no tear-drops fall. 
But there is dimness in the sight, 

And feyer in the ball. 

I have had many an ho^ir of pain. 

That bade me pray for rest, 
But now there's fire upon my brain, 

And ashes in my breast. 
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Mother ! oh God ! thou great Supreme, 

Thou Mighty and Divine — 
Forgive me if I dared to deem 

That name as blest as thine. 

The bridegroom wails to lose his bride, 

But, ere the passing year, 
You'll find another by his side. 

As beautiful and dear. 

The father sighs to miss his child. 

But, ere the waning week, 
Some other darling has beguiled 

The shadow from his cheek. 

The friend may see his friend depart. 

But, ere the closing day. 
Some new companions warm his heart, 

And chase the old away. 

We all may meet a rising star, 

Bright as the one of yore ; 
Bride, child, friend, are replaced — ^but, ah ! 

The mother comes no more. 

Oh ! who will love as thou hast done ? 

Who heed my woe and weal ? 
Oh ! who will guard thy youngest one 

With such an angel zeal ? 

Thy cerecloth wraps my living brow, 

I'm in the world alone ; 
I know — I feel I've nothing now 

That I can call my own. 
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The lichen clingeth to the rock, 

The ivy to the tree — 
Yet, oh ! more fond, more close the bond 

That linked this soul to thee. 

* 

The form that twined about thy neck 

In happy infant play, 
Once more is bowed above thy shroud, 

And bends beside thy clay. 

Once more I press the gentle hand 

I ever loved to hold ; 
It does not strain my hand again, 

Ah ! no, 'tis dead — ^'tis cold ! 

Once more I kiss thy whitened lips. 
But, hark ! the tolling bell ; 

Once more — ^the last — away, 'tis past-t— 
Mother, farewell ! farewell ! 



BLACK BESS. 

Turpin had his Black Bess, and she carried him well, 
As fame with her loud-breathing trumpet will tell ; 
She knew not the lash, and she suffered no spur, 
A bold rider was all that was needed by her. 
That rider grew pallid and cautious with fear. 
There was danger around him and death in the rear : 
But he mocked at the legion of foes on his track. 
When he found himself firm on his bonnie steed's back. 
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She carried him on as no steed did hefore. 
She traveUed as courser will never do more ; 
Bounding on like the wild deer, she scarce left a trace 
On the road or the sod of her antelope pape. 
The pistol was levelled, what was it to Dick ? 
The shot might he rapid, hut Bess was as quick : 
** Ha I ha ! " shouied Turpin, ^ a horse and a man 
Are fair marks for your hullets to reach if they can. 
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The mountain was high, and the valley was deep, 
She sprung up the hill and she flew down the steep ; 
She came to the waste, rough with furrow and weed. 
But the hrushwood and gap were no checks to her speed ; 
She dashed through the stream and she climhed the hroad 

hank, 
With no word to urge forward, no heel to her flank ; 
The gate with its padlock might stand in her way, — 
It took more than five hars to keep Black Bess at hay. 

She kept her career up for many a league, 

With no slack'ning of pace and no sign of fatigue ; 

Right onward she went till she staggered and dropped. 

But her limhs only failed when her heart-pulse had stopped. 

Her dare-devil rider lived on for a while. 

And told of her work with a triumphing smile : 

And the fame of Dick Turpin had been something less 

If he'd ne'er gone to York on his bonnie Black Bess. 

Here's a health to her memory ! shirk it who dare— 
If you love what is noble, pledge Turpin's brave mare ; 
And the draught will be welcome, the wine will be good. 
If it have half the spirit and strength of her blood. 
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May the steed that oomes nigh her in courage and fire 

Carry rider more worthy to make its heart tire ; 

Though she saved him, and died to prove what she could 

do. 
Yet her life was most precious by far of the two. 

I live on the sea, and I'm lord of a ship, 

That starts from her rest like a hound from the slip ; 

Her speed is unrivalled, her beauty is rare, 

But her timbers are black as the highwayman's mare. 

From her keel-spanning beam to her sky-greeting spar. 

She's as dark as a midnight without moon or star ; 

Her name, boys I her name, you may easily guess, 

She is christened, right nobly, ^ The Bonnie Black Bess." 



TO THE ROBIN. 

I wish I could welcome the spring, bonnie bird, 

With a carol as joyous as thine ; 
Would my heart were as light aa thy wing, bonnie bird, 

And thine eloquent spirit-song mine ! 

The bloom of the earth and the glow of the sky 
Win the loud-trilling lark from his nest ; 

But though gushingly rich are his peans on high. 
Yet, sweet robin, I like thee the best. 
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I've been maylring the plumes of thy scarlei-fiiced suit, 

And the light in thy pretty black eye, 
Till my harpstring of gladneas is mournfully mute. 

And I echo thy note with a sigh. 

For you perch on the bud-coyered spray, bonnie bird. 

O'er the bench where I ehance to recline. 
And you chatter and warble away, bonnie bird, 

CaUing up all the tales of ^ lang syne.'* 

They sung to my childhood the ballad that told 

Of ** the snow coming down very fast ; " 
And the plaints of the robin, all starring and cold. 

Flung a spell that will live to the last. 

Hoil my tiny heart struggled with sorrowful heaves. 

That kept choking my eyes and my breath. 
When I heard of thee spreading the shroud of green leaves 
. O'er the little ones lonely in death. 

I stood with delight by the frost-chequered pane, 
And whispered, " See, see, Bobby comes ! " 

While I fondly enticed him again and again 
With the handfiil of savoury crumbs. 

There were traps — ^there were nets in each thicket and 
glen, 

That took captives by night and by day ; 
There were cages for chaffinch, for thrush, and for wren, 

For linnet, for sparrow, and jay ; — 

But if ever thou chanced to be caught, bonnie bird. 
With what eager concern thou wert freed ; 

Keep a robin enslaved ! why, 'twas thought, bonnie bird, 
That ill fortune would follow the deed. 
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They wondered what led the young dreamer to roye 

In the face of a chill winter wind ; 
But the daisy helow, and the robin above, 

Were bright things that I ever could find. 

Thou wert nigh when the mountain streams gladdened the 
sight. 

When the autumn's blast smote the proud tree ; 
In the corn-field of plenty, or desert of blight, 

I was sure, bonnie bird, to see thee. 

I sung to thee then as thou sing'st to me now. 

And my strain was as fresh and as wild ; 
Oh, what is the laurel Fame twines for the brow. 

To the wood-flowers plucked by the child ! 

Oh, would that, like thee, I could meet witli all change. 

And ne'er murmur at aught that is sent ! 
Oh, would I could bear with the dark and the fair. 

And still haO it with voice of content ! 

How I wish I could welcome the spring, bonnie bird, 

With a carol as joyous as thine ; 
Would my heart were as light as thy wing, bonnie bird. 

And thy beautiful spirit-song mine ! 
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A SKETCH. 

The summer sun is stealing fast away, 
And merry children join in noisy mirth, 

Laughing and leaping in the golden ray, 
The wildest and the gayest things of earth. 

Fair forms are bounding rapidly about, 

Light as the fairy imps in sylvan rings. 
Drowning the blackbird's song with ringing shout, 
' And chasing down the moth with azure wings. 

But there b one in quiet^ lonely mood. 
Taking a shadowy path apart from all. 

Choosing the mossy margin, where the flood 
Leads to the loud and dashing waterfalL 

Slow, lingering — now to gaze upon the tide. 
And watch the swelling ripples gliding by ; 

Now bending o'er the brooklet's shelving side. 
With stiller breathing and a closer eye. 

• 
He muses with a long and earnest glance. 

Noting the things his playmates never heed ; 
Pausing to see the water-lilies dance 

To the soft music of the wave-splashed reed. 
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He wonders none beside himself can find 
Something to wonder at in woods and streams, 

And knows not that his fresh, untutored mind 
Is dreaming busily the poet's dreams. 

He feels the immortal light of spirit live 
Within his breast — ^but knows not that in years 

To come that warm and flashing ray wiU give 
The brightest rainbow through the bitterest tears. 

Life's sands run on, the wayward child is now 
All that foreboding tongues erst prophesied ; 

Reflection's cloud has darkened on the brow, 
And all Youth promised, Time has not denied. 

The cheeks have less of roundness and of red. 
The grey eye has become more softly deep ; 

The lips are thinner, but the spirit shed 
Around them tells that feeling does not sleep. 

And still he takes the lonely way, and still 
He saunters idly, seeming to love best 

That which he loved of old — ^the wimpling rill. 
And the thick wood that holds the owlet's nest. 

Still does he lean against the straggling tree. 
When Summer flings her blossoms at his feet ; 

And still he thinks the whirring of the bee 
And distant tinkling sheep-bell music sweet. 

Still does he wander on a starry night. 
When crystal dew-gems glitter on the sod ; 

Still will he hold, upon the mountain height. 
Close questioning with Nature and its God. 
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What is he? Hark ! the hosy voice of Fame 
Sounds 'neath the household roof from heart to heart, 

And heralds forth his glory and his name, 
In notes whose echoes never shall depart. 

What is he? Ask it of his own prond hreast, 
That glows amid cold poverty and wrong : 

His lyre shall tell thee—he is bright and hlest^ 
The worshipped and the poor — a Child of Song. 



TOM TIDLER'S GROUND. 

The sports of Childhood's roseate dawn 

Have passed from our hearts like the dew^gems from 

mom; 
We have parted with marbles — ^we own not a ball. 
And are deaf to the hail of a ^' whoop and a caU." 
But there's one old game that we all keep up, 
When we've drunk much deeper from life's mixed cup. 
Youth may have vanished and manhood come round. 
Yet how busy we are on ** Tom Tidler^s ground," 

Looking for ** gold and silver." 

We see an old man with his hair all grey. 
Bending over his desk through a long summer day ; 
The flowers are closed and the red sun sets. 
But he is awake o'er his column of debts ; 
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With his brain in a whirl and his hands never stilly 
He toils and plods on like a steed in a mill ; 
And though every penny has grown to a pound^ . 
Not an inch will he stir from " Tom Tidler's groynd, 

Where springeth the *^ gold and silver.' 
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** I like not my lover," the fair girl cries, 
" He suits not my soul — he glads not my eyes ; 
And it cannot be good to wed the one 
Whom in secret truth we loathe and shun." 
** Fool ! fool ! there is many a' heart that feels 
Like thine — ^but the noise of his chariot wheels 
Will drown thy sighs with a magical sound ; 
And think of your home on ' Tom Tidley's ground,' 

Among the * gold and silver.' " 

The poet goes wandering everywhere. 
But the chance is a strange one that carries him there : 
He may gaze on the road, but he's certain to mark 
That the twistings and turnings are dirty and dark ; 
And if he should happen to thread the way, 
And arrive at the spot, 'tis a doubt if he'll stay ; 
For his spirit is wild, and will rarely be bound 
As a slave upon even " Tom Tidler's ground,'* 

Though the chains be of ** gold and silver." 

He may rest for a time, but he thinks full soon 

It is pleasanter far to be watching the moon ; 

Soft tones go by, and away starts he 

In pursuit of his friend, the murmuring bee. 

The trees are green and the violets sweet, 

There's the lark over-head and the brook at his feet ; 

And his harp responds to the music around, 

As it never could do on " Tom Tidler's ground," 

To the chinking of " gold and silver." 
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But we find no record that tells ub when 
The poet was reckoned among wise men ; 
For 'tis said that the waters of Helicon's stream 
Will lull him in aught hut a soher dream. 
No other proof need the wide world bring, 
That his brain is a wayward and witless thing ; 
'Tis quite enough that he often is found 
Roving away from " Tom Tidler's ground,*' 

Forgetting the ^^ gold and silver. 
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" Take no heed of to-morrow " is ever the text, 
For the ear of the mourner whose ^ spirit is vexed ; 
But our lips will often be wearing a smile. 
If we mark what«the priest is about the while ; 
He is gathering up a worldly store, 
Though holding enough, he is longing for more ; 
And you'll meet him, despite his text profound, 
Along with the crowd on *^ Tom Tidler's ground. 

Looking for ** gold and silver.' 






Faith zealously points out a kingdom to come. 

Another — a pure-— and a beautiful home ; 

Where all joy shall be known, where the poor shall be 

blest, 
Where all burthens shall fall, and the weary have rest. 
Bright promise ! but answer me, children of earth. 
Don't it seem that the land of most glory and worth 
Would be where the limitless dross could be found. 
Where you'd walk on eternal " Tom Tidler's ground. 

Picking up gold and silver?" 



1, 
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THOSE WE LOVE. 

We leave our own— our father-land, 

To lead the wanderer's fearful life — 
On stormy seas or desert sand, 

In pilgrim peace or busy strife ; 
But there's a hope to save and cheer 

Through all of danger, toil, and pain ; 
It shines to dry the starting tear. 

And lights the pathway back again 
To those we loTe. 

Let others give us gems and gold. 

With gems and gold we'd lightly part — 
We take them, but we do not hold 

The treasures sacred in the heart. 
Such costly boons may have the power 

To win our thanks and wake our pride ; 
But dearer ift the withered flower 

That has been worn and thrown aside 
By those we love. 

We pine beneath the regal dome. 

We prize not all that's rich and fair ; 
We cannot rest in princely home. 

If those we cherish dwell not there. 
But let the spirit choose its lot. 

We'd rather take the rover's tent, 
Or gladly share the peasant's cot. 

And bless the flying moments spent 
With those we love. 
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And when at last the hand of death 

Has dimmed the glance and chilled the hreast. 
When trembling word and fleeting breath 

Dwell on the name we like the best ; — 
E'en then, however keen the throe, 

'Tis easy for ourselves to die : 
The deepest anguish is to know 

That grief will wring the mourner's sigh 
From those we love. 



MOURN NOT THE DEAD. 

Mourn not the dead — shed not a tear 
Above the moss-stained scu^tured stone. 

But weep for those whose living woes 
Still yield the bitter, rending groan. 

Grieve not to see the eyelids close 
In rest that has no fevered start ; 

Wish not to break the deep repose 
That curtains round a pulseless heart. 

But keep thy pity for the eyes 
That pray for night, yet fear to sleep. 

Lest wilder, sadder visions rise 
Than those o'er which they, waking, weep. 
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Mourn not the dead — ^tis they alone 
Who are the peaceful and the free ; 

The purest olive-branch is known 
To twine about the cypress tree. 

Crime, Pride, and Passion hold no more 
The willing or the struggling slave ; 

The throbbing pangs of love are o'er, 
And hatred dwells not in the grave. 

The world may pour its venomed blame, 
And fiercely spurn the shroud-wrapped bier ; 

Some few may call upon the name. 
And sigh to meet a " dull, cold ear." 

But vain the scorn that would offend. 
In vain the lips that would beguile ; 

The coldest foe, the warmest friend 
Are mocked by Death's unchanging smile. 

The only watchword that can tell 
Of peace and freedom won by all. 

Is echoed by the tolling bell. 
And traced upon the sable pall. 
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THE POOR IRISH BOY. 
Ballad 8ianza». 

Oh ! I wish that the strange kith and kin of my father 

Had never ren^emhered poor Norah at all ; 
They have left me a heap of bright gold, but I'd rather 

€io back as I was to the day cottage wall. 
Gay lovers in plenty come whining and wooing^ 

I'm followed as close as a deer by the hoonds ; 
False-hearted fellows ! I know what they're doing, 

They're courting my pennies, now turned into pounds. 
But Dermot, dear Dermot— oh ! woe is my breathing, 

Dermot has stricken the root of my joy ; 
For he passes me by with a flash in his eye. 

Saying, " Norah 's too rich for the poor Irish boy.' 
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Oh ! will I forget when he helped me to carry 

The bucket of water and basket of peat ; 
When I left him alone, and yet found he would tarry 

To gaze on the dew-moistened prints of my feet? 
Oh ! will I forget his sad praying and weeping 

When the sickness of fever was wasting my cheek ; 
When he turned from his bread, and watched on without 
sleeping, 

With a sorrow too deep for his white lips to speak ? 
Oh ! Dermot, dear Dermot, though gold oft bewitches. 

And the best of our souls it can often destroy. 
Yet Norah's warm heart would soon break amid riches, 

Unless they were shared by the poor Irish boy. 
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Though the pledge in pure whiskey too often he's 
drinking, 

Though he idles his time, singing ^^ Gush la ma chree ;" 
Yet they cannot be mighty great faults — I am thinking. 

When the glass and the song are both sacred to me. 
They tell me his face has no beauty about it, 

But beanty 's a garb for a butterfly's wear : 
I'm not sure but I love him the better without it, 

Yet how white are his teeth and how black is his hair I 
Dermot, my own darling Dermot, oh ! never 

Believe that I'll look on another with joy ! 
But just ask me once more if I'll have you for ever, 

And see if I'll turn from the poor Irish boy. 



THE PLAYGROUND. 

'Tis not a place where the heirs of pride 
Can leap in tbeir pastimes far and wide ; 
No marbled court — ^no daisied sward — 
'Tis but two fathoms of stone-paved yard. 
No freshening breeze — no trellised bower — 
No bee to chase from flower to flower : 
'Tis dimly close—in a city pent — 
But the hearts within it are well content. 

Five young focms are busy there. 
In the August sunlight, warm and fair ; 
And there are the shouts of mirth and might. 
In the gloom of a^hill November night. 
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Shells axe scattered and squibs whirl high. 
While they build the grotto or bum the guy 
The flagstones ring with the rerel joys 
Of two wild girls and three rude boys. 



They are kindred ones, that ever riiare 
The same fond lore, the same plain fare ; 
They have sprung together, side by side^ 
And heart to heart is closely tied. 
They bound as lightly as the ball 
That dances back from the whitewashed wall ; 
And beauty and health illume each face. 
Though thdr playground be but a narrow place. 



Time's dial, numbered with hopes and feai^ 
Has told the flight of a score of years ; 
And few of the golden figures are found 
That once filled up the whole smooth round. 
Where is the young and happy band 
That sported together hand in hand ? 
Where are the creatures glad and bright^ 
That made the narrow playground light ? 



The eldest-bom once more has come 

To the play-place of his boyhood's home ; 

And his eye is cast on the swivel ring. 

Where he passed the rope for a sister's swing. 

He remembers when it used to sl4|ie 

With the constant wear of the cable line : 

The spider's web is round it now. 

And he turns his glance with billing brow. 
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He hath no mate— he stands alone. 

And markq the hroken corner-stone 

Where the hole was scooped, and treasores spread 

In huttons of brass and dumps of lead. 

He stands m fixed and pensive thought, 

Above the dunks his pegtop wrought : 

The lid droops closer o'er his eye, 

And his breathing deepens to a sigh. 

A single nail still marks the spot 
Where he toiled to fix the pigeon's cot ; 
And the rusted staple is clinging yet 
Where the kennel for his dog was set. 
He looks upon the slated ledge 
Where' a brother climbed the slippery edge. 
The brother, boldest of the three, 
The frank, the kind — and where is he? 

That one of the five has passed away 

Ere a lock of his rich brown hair was grey ; 

The death-damp stood on his brow serene 

Ere the trace of a wrinkled line was seen : 

The strongest in hand, the finest in form. 

Is laid in the dust with the shroud and worm ; 

The bravest in heart, the loudest in mirth. 

In the flush of his youth has passed from earth. 

And one is far in another land. 
His steed the camel, his bed the sand ; 
And the others are dwelling wide apart. 
With a coldness in each selfish heart. 
The world has strangely warped each breast, 
That so purely glowed in the parent nest : 
The links that formed love's silken chain 
Are broken, never to meet again« 
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Fortune has bribed with dazzling gold. 
And truth and feeling have been sold. 
Till a sistei^s or a brother's name 
Are breathed in tones of bitter blame* 
Happiest far the stripling boy 
Who died in the hoars of peace and joy ;— 
Who passed in the flush of his beauty's bloom 
From the narrow playground to the tomb. 



BALLAD STANZAS. 

» 

'Twas long, long ago, nigh the streams of KiUamey, 

Young Kathleen, sweet flower, I wooed for my bride ; 
But she said that an Irishman's love was soft blarney, 

Like a rainbow it lived, like a rainbow it died. 
Yet fondly and truly my bosom was yearning, 

Her smile was my star, and her word was my creed ; 
Oh ! my loving was pure, but she mocked its deep burning. 

She rived my warm spirit and left it to bleed ! 

But the worm 's at the core, and its work is proclaiming 

The sorrowful tale my proud lip would not speak ; 
It feeds and lives on in defiance of blaming. 

It drinks from my breathing and whitens my cheek. 
Soon, soon will the fresh sod above me be springing, 

And maidens shall come to my grave with a sigh. 
They shall strew the dark willow, and tell in their singing. 

That the wild sons of Erin can love till they die. 
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STANZAS TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 

Oh, Robin, Robin, child «f Song ! 
The nobly poor — ^the bravely strong, 
Warm hearts have met to crown thy lyre. 
And mourn the fate that quenched its fire. 
Like many another rare and great, 
Thou wert not treasured till too late, 
Thy ** magic mantle's " glowing sheen 
Burst through thy shroud-cloth ere 'twas seen. 

Oh, Robin, Robin I bards divine 
Fair wreaths for thee have loved to twine, 
But none that deck thy memory-stone 
Eclipse the laurels of thine own. 
The craven hand would seek to fling 
A shadow o'er thy richest string ; 
But never shall such coward slave 
Shut out one ray from Robin's grave. 

Oh, Robin, Robin ! princes now 

Will speak of him who " held the plough ;" 

And many a pilgrim hails the spot 

Made sacred by the ** ploughman's cot." 

The lips that laugh — Hie hearts that grieve. 

Chant forth thy strains from mom till eve ; 

For Nature ever fondly turns 

To hear her own sweet truth from Bums. 



* 
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Though naught beside of hallowed worth 
Marked Scotia's men and Scotia's earth. 
Since Bums has sung, she needs no more 
To spread her fame the wide world o'er. 
Oh, Robiuy Robin ! proudly dear, 
Thy spirit still is with us here ; 
And Glory's halo round thy head 
Shines as we laud the mighty dead. 



SONG OF THE HAYMAKERS. 

The noontide is hot and our foreheads are brown, 

Our palms are all shining and hard ; 
Right close is our work with the wain and the fork, 

And but poor is our daily rewal€. 
But there's joy in the sunshine, and mirth in the lark ^ 

That skims whistling away over head ; 
Our spirits are light, though our skins may be dark. 

And there's peace with our meal of brown bread. 
We dwell in the meadows, we toil on the sod. 

Far away from the city's dull gloom ; 
And more jolly are we, though in rags we may be. 

Than the pale faces over the loom. 
Then a song and a cheer for the bonnie green stack, 

Climbing up to the sun wide and high ; 
For the pitchers, and rakers, and merry haymakers, 

And the beautiful Midsummer sky ! 
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Come forth, gentle ladies— come forth, dainty sirs. 

And lend us your presence awhile ; 
Your garments will gather no stain from the burs. 

And a freckle won't tarnish your smile. 
Our carpet 's more soft for your delicate feet 

Than the pile of your velveted floor ; 
And the air of our balm-swath is surely as sweet 

As the perfume of Araby's shore. 
Come forth, noble masters, come forth to the field. 

Where freshness and health may be found ; 
Where the wind-rows are spread for the butterfly's bed, 

And the cloyer-bloom falleth around. 
Then a song and a cheer for the bonnie green stack. 

Climbing up to the sun wide and high ; 
For the pitchers, and rakers, and merry haymakers, 

And the beautiful Midsummer sky I 



^^ Hold fast!" cries the waggoner, loudly and quick. 

And then comes the hearty " Gree-wo !" 
While the cunning old team-horses manage to pick 

A sweet mouthful to munch as they go. 
The tawny-faced children come round us to play. 

And bravely they scatter the heap ; 
Till the tiniest one, all outspent with the fun. 

Is curled up with the sheep-dog, asleep. 
Old age sitteth down, on the haycock's fair crown. 

At the ckse of 6ur labouring day. 
And wishes his life, like the grass at his feet, 

May be pure at its ** passing away*." 
Then a song and a cheer for the bonnie green stack. 

Climbing up to the sun wide and high ; 
For the pitchers, and rakers, and merry haymakers, 

And the beautiful Midsummer sky ! 
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THE MOOR OF GLENARM. 

'Tis only a wonder how Nature gave birth 
To 80 ugly a place upon Ireland's fair earth ; 
But, indeed, 'tis a lonely and desert-like spot, 
With no home for a soul but one poor little cot : 
The few scattered trees are the first to be bare ; 
If a cold wind is blowing, 'tis coldest just there. 
No garden, no turf-bog, oh ! what was the charm 
That took me so oft to the moor of Glenarm 1 

I remember one beautiful, rosy-faced mpm, 

I put on my best suit, and was out with the dawn ; 

Though I meant to go east, by the truth of my breast, 

I found myself bending full speed to the west. 

I was nigh to the shieling, right happy and gay. 

When young Brian came whistling the very same way : 

Oh ! didn't I burn with a mighty alarm 

To find that he came to the moor of Glenarm. 

Full soon I discovered one sweet dimpled face 
Gave all the soft light on that desolate place ; 
One sweet voice said, ** Terence, boy, how do you do?" 
And made the loud night-blast seem musical too. 
I took courage and asked for the darling one's love, 
When she crouched to my heart like a fluttering dove : 
I wooed and I wedded, and still own the charm. 
For I bless till this day the dark moor of Glenarm. 
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TROUBLE YOUR HEADS WITH YOUR OWN 

AFFAIRS. 

A Song for the Million. 

You all know the burden that hangs to my song, 

Like the bell of St. Paul's, 'tis a common ding-dong ; 

I don't go to College for classical tools. 

For Apollo has now set up National Schools. 

Oh ! mine is a theme you can chant when you may, 

Fit for every age and for every day ; 

And if rich folks say, " Poor folks, don't give yourselves 

airs!" 
Bid them " Trouble their heads with their own affairs." 

Oh! how hard it appears to leave others alone. 

And those with most sin often cast the first stone ; 

What missiles we scatter wherever we pais. 

Though our own waUs are formed of most delicate glass ! 

Let the wise one in " Nature's walk " pause ere he shoot 

At scampering Folly in harlequin suit ; 

He'd find " motley," no doubt, in what he himself wears, 

K he'd " trouble his head with his own affairs." 

Our acquaintance stand up with reproving advice. 
Where the friend of our soul would be sparingly nice ; 
But people will see their own farthing-dip shine. 
Though they stick it right under a gunpowder mine. 
Faults and errors choke up like a snow-storm, I ween, 
But we each have a door of our own to sweep clean ; 
And 'twould save us a vast many squabbles and cares, 
If we'd ^^ trouble our heads with our own affairs." 



1 
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The ** Browns" spend'ihe bettermoflt part of the day 
In watching the ** Greens^" who live over the way ; 
They know about this and they know about that» 
And can tell Mr. Green when he has a new hat. 
Mrs. Brown finds that Mrs. Green 's ne^er at home, 
Ifrs. Brown doubts how Mrs. Green's money can come ; 
And Mrs. Brown's youngest child tumbles down stairs 
Through not ^ troubling her head with her own aflBurs.' 
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Mr. FigginSy the grocer, with sapient frown. 

Is forsaking the counter to go to ^ the Crown ;" 

With his grog and his politics, mighty and big. 

He raves like a Tory, or swears like a Whig : 

He discusses the Church, Constitution, and State, 

Till his creditors also get up a debate ; 

And a plum of rich colour is lost to his heirs 

Through not ** troubling his head with his own afiairs ! ** 

Let a symptom of wooing and wedding be found. 
And full soon the impertinent whisper goes round ; 
The fortune, the beauty, the means, and the ends, 
Are all carefully weighed by our good-natured friends. 
'Tis a chance if the lady is perfectly right, 
She must be a flirt, if she is not a fright : 
Oh, how pleasant 'twould be if the meddlesome bears 
Would but ^ trouble their heads with their own afiairs !" 

We are busy in helping the far-away slave, — 

We must cherish the Pole, for he's foreign and brave ; 

Our alms-giving record is widely unrolled — 

To the east and the west we send mercy and gold ; 

But methinks there are those in our own famous land 

Whose thin cheeks might be fattened by Charity's hand ; 
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And when John BuU is dealing his generous shaies. 
Let him ^ t3N>uhle his head with his own a£FaiTS." 

We ahnse withont limit the heretic one 

While he hends to the image, or kneels to the sun ; 

We must interfere with all other men's creeds, % 

From the Brahmin's white bull to the Catholic's beads ^ 

But Heaven, like Rome, may have many a road 

That leads us direct to the wished-for abode ; 

And a wise exhortation, in Christian prayers, 

Would be— '^ Trouble your head with your own affairs. 
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THE FOREST BRAKE. 

The forest brake— the forest brake. 
It must not dwell in cultured soil ; 

Its dewy green must not be seen 
Where reaping pays the sower's toil. 

'Tis rooted up, like noxious weed. 
From gay parterres of floral grace ; 

Where roses shine and jasmines twine, 
The forest brake must haye no place. 

Its curling leaf must never spring 
Where riches hold the mde domain ; 

'Tis cast away, a loathsome thing,. 
From grassy dell and sweeping plain. 
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Bat fresh and free its tall head rears 
O'er mount and moorland far and wide ; 

And nohle company it bears 
With forest monarch side by side. 

Oh, how I loved the ferny waste 
That spread about my childhood's home ! 

I sought it with a gladder haste 
Than now I seek a gilded dome : 

I knew it was the dark retreat 
Of lizard, frog, and speckled snake ; 

But naught could keep my wandering feet 
From trampling through the forest brake. 

The breathing violets sprung there, 
'Twas there the skylark chose to dwell ; 

And hissing serpents failed to scare. 
While birds and flowers were found as well. 

There did I muse in lonely thought, 

No book before me but the sod ; 
'Twas there the simple heath-blo^m taught 

The wondrous glory of a God. 

My young warm spirit yielded up 

Its first intense devotion there ; 
And breathed above the harebell's cup 

Its grateful joy and fervent prayer. 

I dreamt not that the world would hold 
So much to make that spirit ache ; 

The world to me then seemed to be 
Fair as the san-Ht forest brake. 
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Once, once again I see it grow- 
As thick as in life's earlier day ; 

And shadow falls upon my brow, 
And pensive breathing fills my lay. 

I love the brake, the bonnie brake — 
Yet do I almost blush to own 

A soul that at so light a touch 
Can ^deld so deep, so sad a tone. 

Whatever flowers may spring around, 

However bright the path I take. 
My heart goes back to childhood's track 
' That lay amid the forest brake. 



THE BEE'S-WING. 

Fill, fill to the brim, let the bubble froth swim 

Like pearls on a ruby stream. 
Till woman's eye, or the star in the sky 

Less brilliant gems shall seem ! 
Let the ivy crown on the flushed brow shine. 

While joy illumines the wreath ; 
But wear it with care, for ivy will twine 

When the ruin is dark beneath. 
Drink, drink, and the chorusing chink 

Of glasses shall chime as ye sing — 
" Time flies, but never so fast 

As it does on a * bee's- wing.' " 

2 M 
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Laugh, laugh in the light of a jorial night. 

But let the wine-song tell — 
That which carries the gauzy wing 

Bears the poison dart as well ! 
We may drain a cup to those we love, 

And one to our natiye land ; 
A bumper to Freedom, another to Truth, 

And then let the nectar stand. 
For Wine, Wine, good as thou art, 

'Tis well to remember the sting 
That carries its smart to the head and the heart, 

Along with the " bee's-wing." 



DUST. 

Dust ! dust I thou art old in fame. 
For man gained from thee his form and his name ; 
And though proud he may be of his noble line. 
The haughtiest race are but sons of thine. 
Thou wert the food of the first false thing 
That glossingly coiled with the hidden sting : 
Thou wert cursed, and that curse is existing now 
While the furrow is moist with " the sweat of the brow : " 
Thou chokest the artisan oyer his toil. 
Thou dwellest with skulls on the dead-strewn soil. 

Dust ! dust ! who shall distrust 
Mingling with thee, and the moth, and the rust ? 
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Heroes that look on ten thousand foes 

With unshifdng gaze and a finn repose, 

From the coming dust wil] turn and shrink 

With retreating step and a cowardly wink. 

The maiden's dark eyes shall conquer aU, — 

The prince and the peasant alike may fall ; 

But those brilliant orbs shall quail to meet 

Old blustering March with his whirlwind sheet ; 

For the glance that bids each captive sigh, 

Oh, where is its might when there's " dust in the eye ? " 

Dust ! dust ! thou art rudely thrust 
On the present one's face and the past one's bust. 



Dust \ dust ! where'er we may be, 
In palace or hut, we are josOed by thee ; 
Scattered over Creation thy atoms we find. 
Thou ridest on sunbeams and mountest the wind : 
Thou art watched for and feared on the red desert ground. 
At the hearth of our home thou comest eddying round ; 
On the threshold and housetops thy presence is seen, 
On the high mountain path and the hedgerow green : 
In the cradle's fair crevice thou stealest to hide. 
And thou'rt thrown on the coffin-lid, dimming its pride. 

Dust ! dust ! who shall distrust 
Mingling with thee, and the moth, and the rust ? 



There's a famous old dustman comes cleaning the way. 
He gathers by night and he gathers by day ; 
He sorts the shroud-rags, he heaps grey bones, 
And locks up his stores under marble stones ; 
When he comes for your ashes, you know him full well. 
For he carries a scythe instead of a bell ; 

M 2 
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Ilia name — oh ! whisper it under your breath. 
For 'tis he — ^the immortal old scavenger, Death : 
Make ready — ^make ready, ye shall and ye must — 
There's no putting him off when he calls for his dust. 

Dust ! dust ! who shall distrust 
Mingling with thee, and the moth, and the rust ? 



THE SUIT OF RUSSET BROWN. 

A maiden once a lover had 

Who breathed the truest sighs ; 

But simply was this lover clad 
In dark and lowly guise : 

So all his wooing was in vain. 
She scorned his peasant grade ; 

She tossed her head, and mocked his pain. 
And laughed at all he said. 

"No, no,*' cried she, "the tale would be 

A jest for all the town ! 
I'll wed no youth who wears, forsooth, 

A suit of russet hrown.** 

He offered her a gentle bird, 

Whose plumage, it was true, 
Gave forth no sheen of glossy green, 

No scarlet^ gold, or blue : 
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She looked upon it with an eye 
That flashed with kindling pride ; 

With head uplift she scorned the gift, 
And thrust the cage aside, 

" No, no," cried she, with pompous airs, 
" Such boon I would not own ! 

For, like yourself, it only wears 
A suit of russet brown." 

When next she met the youth he wore 

A doublet of brave cost ; 
The bird's rich song was heard to pour, — 

But youth and bird were lost. 

The maiden then bewailed her fate, 
She blamed her scornful mirth ; 

And thought, but, ah ! she thought too late, 
" Plain garbs may cover worth." 

Then ladies, list — ^this lesson learn, — 

Be wary how ye frown ; 
Think twice ere once ye rudely spurn 

A suit of russet brown. 



SONG OF THE CITY ARTISAN. 

I never murmur at the lot 
. That dooms me as the rich man's slave ; 
His wealthy ease I covet not — 
No power I seek, no wealth I crave. 
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Labour is good, my strong right hand 

Is ever ready to endure ; 
Though meanly bom, I bless my land, 

Content to be among its poor. 

But look upon this forehead pale. 
This tintless cheek, this ray less eye ; 

What do they ask ? — ^the mountain gale, 
The dewy sod, and open sky. 

I read of high and grassy hills, 
Of balmy dells and tangled woods ; 

Of lily-cups where dew distils. 
Of hawthorns where the ringdove broods. 

I hear of bright and perfumed flowers. 
That spring to kiss the wanderer's feet ; 

Of forests where the young fawn cowers. 
Of streamlets rippling, cool and sweet. 

They tell of waving fields of grain. 
Of purple fruit and shining leaves ; 

Of scattered seed and laden wain, 
Of furrowed glebe and rustling sheaves. 

They speak of Nature fresh and free. 
Gladding the dullest eyes that look ; 

Bards sing its glory, — ^but to me 
It is a sealed and hidden book : 

The radiant summer-beams may £sJl, 
But fail to light my cheerless gloom : 

They cannot pierce the dusty wall 
Where pallid fingers ply the loom : 
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No warbler sings his grateful joys, 
No laden bee goes humming by ; 

Naught breaks the shifting shuttle's noise 
But angry oath or suffering sigh. 

Pent with the crowd, oppressed and faint, 
My brow is damp, my breath is thick : 

And though my spirit yield no plaint, 
My pining heart is deadly sick. 

I cannot see the blue of heaven, 
I cannot see the green grass sod ; 

I pant to share the blessings given 
To all and each one by a God. 

Give me a spade to delve the soil 
From early dawn to closing night ; 

The plough, the flail, or any toil 
That will not shut me from the light. 

I often dream of an old tree, 
• With violets round it growing wild ; 
I know that happy dream must be 
Of where I played, a tiny child : 

A dog-rose hedge, a cottage door. 
Still linger in my wearied brain ; 

I feel my soul yearn more and more 
To see that hedgerow once again. 

Double the labour of my task. 
Lessen my poor and scanty fare. 

But give, oh ! give me what I ask — 
The sunlight and the mountain air. 
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WINTER IS HERK 

Winter is here — ^the old robin has come 

To remind us with tip-tapping bill. 
That his morning repast of the delicate crumb 

Should be spread for him now on the sill. 
Thou shalt have it, all saucy and rude as thou art^ 

Strutting up in thy warrior red ; 
I adore thy sweet note, and I love thy bold heart. 

So come here, pretty Bob, and be fed. 

Winter is here — for the dove-cage is found 

Taken down from the vine-covered wall ; 
The rough-coated spaniel and favourite hound 

Sneak in to the fire-lighted hall : 
The door that was flinging wide open of late 

Till night sent her heralding star, 
Where the porch-trellis bent with the eglantine's weight, 

'Tis now fast with the bolt and the bar. 

Winter is here — ^the gay hearth is undrest, 

All stript of its wreathings of green ; 
The cricket once more whistles out from its nest. 

And the bright snapping wood-blaze is seen. ' 
We circle that blaze when the moming^s dark frown 

Lingers long on the mist-covered pane ; 
A few hours roll over, the dim sun goes down. 

And we meet by that warm blaze again. 

Winter is here— there's no bloom on the sod. 
E'en the daisy has shrunk from the blast ; 

The fields are deserted, the grove is untrod, 
And the oak-tree is leafless at last. 
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No down-covered peaches are found on the hoard, 

There's no sparkling Bucellas to sip ; 
But stained fingers proclaim that the walnuts are stored. 

And red wine is deep'ning the lip. 

Winter is here — ^all the flowers are dead. 

No posy is gracing the room ; 
But coral and pearls of rare lustre are spread 

In the holly and mistletoe hloom. 
The herds are brought in from the verdureless hills 

To their coverts for shelter and food ; 
The trout nestle deep in the rush-bordered rills, 

The rooks have come back to their wood. 

Winter is here — ^the old tottering man. 

Closely muffled, goes shivering forth ; 
The bare-headed urchins laugh loud as they can. 

With their glowing cheeks turned to the north. 
The seat 'neath the beeches is tenantless now, 

There's no loitering form in the shade ; 
But the dance gives a warmth and a flush to the brow. 

While the quickest of jig-tunes is played. 

Winter is here— let us welcome him on, 

Remember old Christmas is near ; 
And when Christmas with all his gay feasting has gone. 

Why then we've the merry New Year. 
Herd's a health to the rich who will give to the poor, — 

Let plenty and mercy ne'er part ; 
And though bitter winds blow through the white clouds of 
snow. 

No winter shall fall on the heart ! 
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THE HAPPY MIND. 

Out upon the calf, I say, 

Who turns his grumbling head away. 

And quarrels with his feed of hay 

Because it is not clorer. 
Give to me the happy mind, 
That will ever seek and find 
Something fair and something kind 

AU the wide world over. 

'Tis passii^ good to have an eye 
That always manages to spy 
Some star to bear it company, 

Though planets may be hidden. 
And Mrs. Eve was foolish, very. 
Not to be well content and merry 
With peach, plum, melon, grape, and cherry. 

When apples were forbidden. 

We love rare flowers, but suppose 
We're far from Italy's rich rose, — 
Must we then turn up our nose 

At liliea of the valley ? 
Can't we snufF at something sweet, 
In the ** bough-pots " that we meet 
Cried and sold in city street 

By " SaUy in our Alley ?" 
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Give me the heart that spreads its wings. 
Like the free bird that soars and sings, 
And sees the bright side of all things 

From Behring's Straits to Dover. 
It is a bank that never breaks^ 
It is a store thief never takes, 
It is a rock that never shakes, 

All the wide world over. 



We like to give old Care the slip, 
And listen to the ^' crank and quip 
At social board from fluent lip, — 

No fellowship is better : 
But he must lack the gentle grace 
That marks the best of human race. 
Who cannot see a friendly face 

In mastiff, hound, or setter. 
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Our hungry eyes may fondly wish 
To revel amid flesh and fish. 
And gloat upon the silver dish 

That holds the golden plover ; 
Yet if our table be but spread 
With savoury cheese and oaten bread. 
Be thankful if we're always fed 

As well, the wide world over. 

We may prefer Italian notes, 
Or choose the melody that floats 
About the gay Venetian boats. 

Half- wild in our extolling : 
But surely music may be found 
When some rough native harp unbound 
Strikes up like ** cherries round and sound," 

With English fol-de-roUing. 
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We may be poor — but then, I gness^ 
Our trouble with our pomp u less^ 
For they who wear a russet dress 

May never fear the rumpling. 
And though champagne froth never hums 
Between our fingers and our thumbs^ 
Red apoplexy rarely comes 

To dine with plain stone dumpling. 

Then out upon the calf, I say. 

Who turns his grumbling head away, 

And quarrels with his feed of hay 

Because it is not clover. 
Give to me the happy mind. 
That will for ever seek and find 
Something good and something kind 

All the wide world over 1 



GREY-HAIRED DECEMBER. 

Hail to thee, hail to thee, summer-day sun ! 
Brilliant and long is the course that you run. 
Lighting the rose on the straw-covered hut, 
Storing the hedges with berry and nut : 
Flash on in the strength of your glorious pride. 
Scorching the green sod and gilding the tide ; 
But my welcome is neither so long nor so loud 
As it is when you peep from a dark winter clpud. 
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My warmest of healths is to grey-haired December, 
With his holly-twined brow and his carolling lip ; 

There's no fire half so bright as the yule fagot's ember. 
No nectar so rich as the wassail-bowl flip I 

The winter wind breaks from its ice-belted caves. 
Roaring its way o'er the answering waves ; 
Onward it goes with a hurricane haste, 
Searching the valley and sweeping the waste ; 
Whistling adown the wide chimney it comes, 
And away through the keyhole it merrily hums. 
With a freshness of breath and a wildness of tune 
That you never can meet in the zephyrs of June. 
Here's a health, then, a health to old grey-haired Decem- 
ber, 
With his, &c. 

The moonlight of summer is fair on the flower, 

On the leaf-shadowed thicket — ^the blossom-wreathed 

bower ; 
Hallowed and tender it falls on the grove. 
As a woman's soft eye on the shrine of her love. 
But see the pale beams on the snow-crested mountain. 
On the rime-feathered branch and the crystal-locked 

fountain ; 
Oh ! the fairest of rays are the gleamings that fall 
On the frost-chequered panes of the log-lighted hall. 
Here's a health, then, a health to old grey-haired Decem- 
ber, 
With his, &c. 

Curious agents of destiny, tell — 

Why do I love the rude storm-blast so well ? 

Why does my soul find a laughing delight 

In the gloom shade of day and the tempest of night ? 
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The thunder may boom and the lightning may fly. 
But it gladdens mine ear and gives light to mine eye : 
Let the elements clash in the fiercest array. 
Here's a heart that can straggle as boldly as they. 
A healthy then, a health to old grey-haired December^ 
With his, &c. 

The flash may be swift, and the cloud may be dense, — 
Here's an impulse as ready, a soul as intense ; 
Though the wailing gust rushes with desolate sweep. 
Here's a bosom whose sighs are as feaifuliy deep ; 
Let the demons of tempest be wild as they will. 
Here's a spirit more wild and more passionate still ; 
And though lonely the storm-ridden spot may appear, 
This spirit is often as lone and as sere. 
A health, then, a health to old grey-haired December, 

With his hoUy-crovmed brow and his carolling lip ; 
There's no fire half so bright as the yule fagot's ember, 

No nectar so rich as the wassail-bowl flip ! 



SONG OF THE SPIRIT OF POVERTY. 

A song, a song, for the beldam Queen, 
A Queen that the world knows well. 

Whose portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And throne the prison cell. 

I have been crowned in every land 
With nightshade steeped in tears, 

I've a dog-gnawn bone for my sceptre wand. 
Which the proudest mortal fears. 
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No gem I wear in my tangled hair. 

No golden vest I own, 
No radiant glow tints cheek or brqw, 

Yet say, who braves my frown 1 

Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly court, 

And tyrant sway I hold, 
Baiting human hearts for my royal sport 

With the bloodhounds of Hunger and Cold. 

My power can change the purest clay 
From its first and beautiful mould. 

Till it hideth from the face of day, 
Too hideous to behold. 

Mark ye the wretch who has cloven and cleft 

The skull of the lonely one. 
And quailed not at purpling his blade to the heft. 

To make sure that the deed was done : 

Fair seeds were sown in his infant breast. 
That held goodly blossom and fruit. 

But I trampled them down — Man did the rest — 
And God's image grew into the brute. 

He hath been driven, and hunted, and scoui^ed. 

For the sin I bade him do. 
He hath wrought the lawless work I urged. 

Till blood seemed fair to his view. 

I shriek with delight to see him bedight 

In fetters that clink and gleam ; 
*' He is mine !" I shout, as they lead him out 

From the dungeon to the beam. 
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See the km boj dntdi his nmglft-licwii cmtch. 

With limbs all wmrped and woni. 
While he hmnes alon^ through a noisy throng. 

The theme of their gibing soom. 

Wealth and care would hare reared him straight 

As the towering mountain pine, 
Bnt I nursed him into that halting gait^ 

And withered his marrowless sj^ne. 

Pain may be heard on the downy bed. 

Heaving the groan of despair. 
For suffering shuns not the diademed head. 

And abideth every where. 

But the shortened breath and parching lip 

Are watched by many an eye. 
And there is balmy drink to sip. 

And tender hands to ply. 

Come, come with me, and ye shall see 

What a child of mine can bear. 
Where squalid shadows thicken the light. 

And foulness tsunts the air. 

He lieth alone to gasp and moan. 

While the cancer eats his flesh. 
With the old rags festering on his wound. 

For none will give him fresh. 

Oh, carry him forth in a blanket robe. 

The lazar-house is nigh, 
The careless hand shall cut and probe, 

And strangers see him die. 
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Where's the escutcheon of blazoned worth 1 
Who is heir to the famed rich man 1 

Ha I ha ! he is mine — dig a hole in the earth 
And hide him as soon as ye can. 



Oh, I am Queen of a ghastly Court, 
And the handmaids that I keep 

Are such phantom things as Fever brings 
To haunt the fitful sleep. 



See, see, they .come in my haggard train, 

With jagg'd and matted locks, 
Hanging round them as rough as the wild steed's 
mane^ 

Or the black weed on the rocks. 



They come with broad and horny palms, 

They come in maniac-guise. 
With angled chins, and yellow skins. 

And hollow staring eyes. 



They come to be girded with leather and link, 
And away at my bidding they go, 

To toil where the soulless beast would shrink. 
In the deep, damp caverns below. 



Daughters of beauty, they, like ye. 
Are of gentle womankind, — 

But wonder not if little there be 
Of angel form and mind: 

2 X 
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If I'd held your cheeks by as close a pinch. 
Would that flourishing rose be found ? 

If I'd doled you a crust out, inch by inch. 
Would your arms hare been so round? 

Oh, I am a Queen with a despot rule. 

That crushes to the dust ; * 
The laws I deal bear no appeal, 

Though ruthless and unjust. 

I deaden the bosom and darken the brain. 
With the might of a demon's skill ; 

The heart may struggle, but struggle in vain. 
As I grapple it harder still. 

Come, come with me, and ye shall see 

How well I begin the day. 
For I'll hie to the hungriest slave I have, 

And snatch his loaf away. 

Oh, come with me, and ye shall see 

How my skeleton victims fall ; 
How I order the graves without a stone, 

And the coffins without a pall. 

Then a song, a song for the beldam Queen — 
A Queen that ye fear right well ; 

For my portal of state is the workhouse gate, 
And my throne the prison cell. 
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THERE WOULD I BE. 

Not where the courtly, the great, and the proud 

Meet in the splendour of festive array, 
Not where the mirth of a gem-spangled crown 

Proclaims the bright circle as hollow as gay, — 
Where the red wine ripples over the brim, 

And the torch-flame illumines the orgies of glee, 
Till it flickers at sunrise all sickly and dim 

O'er the pale and the languid — ^not there would I be. 

Not where stem Fashion would shackle me round 

With its icicle fetters and poisonous guile. 
Where the heart, though it bleed, must encircle the 
wound 

With the fair-spoken word and the meaningless smile ; 
Not with the million whose happier fate 

Is to snatch at each poppy of pleasure they see. 
Who, though burthenless, seek not to- lighten the weight 

That is crushing another — not there would I be. 

But where the billows and bright pebbles meet, 

Where the sand glistens and wild waters flow ; 
Where the white foain would come kissing my feet, 

And the breath of the night- wind fall cool on my brow ; 
Where my rapt spirit might wander alone, 

Blest in its dreams 'mid the fresh and the free ; 
Where the petrels career and tlie storm demons moan 

By the rock-girded ocean — ^there, there would I be. 

n2 
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Where the dotk forest-lords tangle their bonghs^ 

And close-shadowed dew-drops are sparkling at 
noon; 
Where gipsy bands linger, to sleep and carouse 

In the coyert that shuts out the winds and the moon ; 
Where there's no whisper to break on the ear 

But the owl in the thicket^ the rook in the tree — 
But the soft piping thrush and the light-stepping deer. 

Or the grasshopper's twitter — ^there, there would I be. 



The world may allure with its pomp and its noise. 

Yet the stings of remorse, and the penance of pain, 
Too often are found to o'erbalance the joys, 

And leave on the soul an indelible stain. 
Oh ! I lore the blue hiUs and the wide-dashing flood, — 

But the crowd and the city are joyless to me ; 
With the steeds of the desert, the birds of the wood. 

With health, freedom, and nature— there, there would I 
be! 



DANCING SONG. 

Dance, dance, as long as ye can. 
We must travel through life, but why. make a dead march 
ofit? 

The fine linen of state may sit well upon man, 
But 'tis pleasant, methinks, just to rub but the starch of it. 
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Dance, dance, as long as ye may, 
See the plumes of the pine, how they dance on the moun- 
tain; 
See the ocean floods dance while the winds pipe and 
play, 
See the radiant huhble-drops dance in the fountain ! 

Dance, dance ; let no cynic rebel, 
See the stars are for ever all dancing and twinkling !•— 
'Tis the music of spheres that they dance to so well, 
' And that mujsic is ceaseless, though soft be the tinkling. 

Dance, dance, every one ; 
The gnats roimd our heads dance in endless gyration ; 

The very worlds foot it away round the sun. 
Keeping up the old figure first led by Creation. 

Dance, dance ; see the sweet rose 
Bend to the blue-bell, in light minueting ! 

Summer leaves fall when the autumn gust blows. 
But they dance and die merrily, wildly poussetting. 

Dance, dance ; look on the rill ! 
The. white lilies nod, and the bulrushes quiver ; 

The beautiful water-flags ! — ^when are they still? 
They dance in the mill-pond, they dance in the river. 

Dance, dance ; see over-head 
The clouds dance along, with their gauzy robes 
streaming ! 
Look below, see the legion of dancers that spread 
In the corn-ears that shake with their golden crowns 
gleaming I 
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Dance, dance ! the wisp-light will try 
With its harieqnin dancing to tempt the lost ranger ; 

The flame of the ingle-log dances on high. 
To shed joy in the hoasehold, and heacon the stranger. 

Dance, dance ; the savage is found 
Dancing in fury, in trimnph, and laughter ; 

The child from the yillage-school trammels unbonnd. 
Dances, as rarely he's seen to dance after. 

Dance, dance, as long as ye may. 
Nature gets up a great ^ hallet " about us ; 

Her stage-room is yast, so come, trip it away, 
For Life's Opera cannot be perfect without us. 



SONG OF THE MODERN TIME. 

Oh, how the world has altered since some fifty years ago ! 
When boots and shoes would really serve to keep out rain 

and snow ; 
But double soles and broad cloth-— oh, dear me, how very' 

low. 
To talk of such old-fashioned things ! when every one must 

know 
That we are well-bred gentlefolks^ all of the modem 

time. 
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We all meet now at midnight hour and form ^* a glittering 

throng," 
Where lovely angels walk quadrilles, and ne'er do PEte 

wrong; 
Where eastern scents all fresh and sweet from ^Rowland's" 

float along. 
And the name of a good old country-dance would sound 

like a Chinese gong 
In the ears of well-bred gentlefolks, all of the modern 

time. 



Young ladies now of sage sixteen must give their friends 

« a rout," 
Add teach the cook and housemaid how to ^^hand the things 

about ; " 
And they must pull Ma's bedstead down, and hurry, scout, 

and flout^ 
To have a fine refreshment-room, and ** lay a supper out," 
Like well-bred dashing gentlefolks, all of the modem 

time. 



Our beardless boys, all brag and noise, must ^^do the 

thing that's right," 
That is, they'll drink champagne and punch, and keep 

it up all night : 
They'll smoke and swear till, saUying forth at peep of 

morning light. 
They knock down some old woman, just to show how well 

they fight ; 
like brave young English ** gents," forsooth, all of the 

modem time. 
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At the good old hours of twelve and one our grandsires 

used to dine. 
And quaff their horns of nut-brown ale, and eat roast beef 

and chine ; 
But we must have our silver forks, ragouts, and foreign 

wine, 
And not sit down till five or six, if we mean to ^ cut a 

shine," 
like dashing well-bred gentlefolks, all of the modem 

time. 



Our daughters now at ten years old must l^am to squall 

and strum. 
And study shakes and quavers under Signor Fee-Foo- 

Fum; 
They'll play concertos, sing bravuras, rattle, scream, and 

thrum, 
Till you almost wish that you were dea^ or they, poor 

things, were dumb ; 
But they must be like young gentlefolks, all of the 

modem time. 



Our sons must jabber Latin verbs, and talk of a Greek 

root. 
Before they've left off Tunic skirts, cakes, lollypops, and 

fruit ; 
They all have <' splendid talents," that the desk or bar 

would suit ; 
Each darling boy would scorn to be ^' a low mechanic 

brate:" 
They must be well-bred College youths, all of the modem 

time. 
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But bills will come at Christmas-tide, alas ! alack-a-day ! 
The creditors may call again, — ^^ Papa 's not in the way ; 
He's out of town, but certainly next week. he'll call and 

pay/' 

And then his name 's in the ^^ Gazette :" and this I mean 
to say 
Oft winds up many .gentlefolks, all of the modern time. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

There's a love that only lives 

While the cheek is fresh and red. 
There's a love that only thrives 

Where the pleasure-feast is spread. 
It bumeth sweet and strong. 

And it sings a merry theme. 
But the incense and the song 

Pass like flies upon the stream. 
It Cometh with the ray. 

And it goeth with the cloud. 
And quite forgets to-day 

What yesterday it vow'd. 
Oh, Love ! Love ! Love ! 

Is an easy chain to wear 
When many idols meet our faith. 

And aU we serve are fair. 
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But there's a love that keeps 

A constant watch-fire light. 
With a flame that never sleeps 

Through the longest winter night. 
It is not always wise, 

And it is not always hlest, 
For it bringeth tearful eyes. 

And it loads a sighing breast. 
A fairer lot hath he, 

Who lives awhile, then goes 
Like the linnet from the tree. 

Or the wild bee from the rose. 
Oh, Love ! Love ! Love ! 

Soon makes the hair turn grey, 
When only one fills all the heart. 

And that one's far away. 



SONG OF THE WINTER TREE. 

What a happy life was mine, when the sunbeams used to 
twine 
Like golden threads about my summer suit ! 
When my warp and woof of green, let enough of light 
between. 
Just to dry the dew that lingered at my root 
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What troops of friends I bad when my form was richly 
clad, 

And I was fair 'mid fairest things of earth ! 
Grood company came round, and I heard no rougher sound 

Than Childhood's laugh in bold and leaping mirth. 



The old man sat him down beneath my emerald <;rown, 
To gaze upon my branches thick and bright ; 

The squirrel on my spray kept swinging all the day. 
And song-birds chattered to me through the night. 



The dreaming poet laid his soft harp in my shade, 
•And sung my beauty, chorused by the bee ; 

The village maiden came, to read her own dear name 
Carved on my bark, and bless the broad green tree. 



The merry music breathed, while the bounding dancers 
wreathed 
In mazy winding!^ round my giant stem ; 
Atid the joyous words they poured, as they trod the 
chequered sward. 
Told the green tree was a worshipped thing by them. 



Oh, what troops of friends I had, to make my strong 
heart glad. 
What kind ones answered to my rustling call ! 
I was hailed with smiling praise, in the glowing summer 
days. 
And the beautiful green tree was loved by all. 
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But the bleak wind hath swept by, and the grey cloud 
dimmed the sky^ 

My latest leaf has left my inmost bough ; 
I creak in grating tones^ like the skeleton's bleached bones. 

And not a footstep seeks the old tree now. 

I stand at breaking mom, the cheerless and forlorn ; 

The sunset comes and finds me still alone ; 
The mates who shared my bloom have left me in my 
gloom; 

Birds, poet, dancers, children — all are gone. 

The hearts that turned this way when I stood in fine array. 
Forsake me now as though I ceased to be ; 

I win no painter's gaze, I hear no minstrel's lays, * 

The very nest falls from the leafless tree. 

But the kind and merry train will be sure to come again. 
With love and smiles as ready as of yore ; 

I must only wait to wear my robe so rich and fair. 
And they will throng as they have thronged before. 

Oh, ye who dwell in pride with parasites beside, 
Only lose your summer green leaves, and ye'll see 

That the courtly Mends will change into things all cold and 
strange. 
And forget ye as they do the winter tree ! 
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WHEN I WORE RED SHOES. 

** WKen I wore red shoes ! " Ah me ! 

Simple as the words may he^ 

Yet these simple words can hring 

The peacock feather of Time's wing. 

And flutter it hefore my eyes * 

In all its vivid pristine dyes. 

What were Cinderella's slippers 

To my pair of fairy trippers ? 

No heart gives such ecstatic thumps 

In spur-decked hoots or perfumed pumps. 

As mine did when I strutted out 

To show my fine red shoes ahout. 

Most truly then my tiny toes 

Walked in a path " couleur de rose," 

As, marching forth, I sought the street. 

My head filled, choke-full, ivith my feet. 

Proud and happy thing was I, 

Amid the world's enchanted views, 
When hair and sash-ends used to fly. 

And I wore red shoes. 

How they used to flit and shine 

O'er the chalky zig-zag line. 

As with Taglioni tread 

I trod where ** Hop Scotch " maps were spread ! 

How rich their contrast as they plied 

In kicks on Pincher's jetty side ; 

Till ** tantrums " made it hard to trace 

Which were the reddest, shoes or face ! 
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Oh, Pincher ! Pincher ! it was you 
That shared the scolding and ** to-do," 
When I had joined their strings to deck 
Your dear old apoplectic neck. 
Sock and huskin, oat upon them ! 
Let the crook-back Richards don them : 
I remember wearing socks 
That gave severer tragic shocks ; 
That won a fame by no means iickle — 

A fame I stood no chance to lose ; 
When I acted " Little Pickle," 

Stamping in red shoes. 



Mentors dnbbed me ** stupid child," 

Idle, careless, rude, and wild ; 

As they laboured to instil 

Mystic hornpipe and quadrille. 

How I used to fling and flout 

Through « Ladies' Chain," to " put them out ;" 

And took vast pains to ^* Balancey " 

In any but the proper way ! 

Red shoes, red shoes, what heavy raps. 

Under the name of ** gentle taps," 

Fell on your bright morocco skins 

To punish my provoking sins! 

Who cared ? Not I. Next moment found 

Me where the ball and rope went round ; 

And sermons, scoldings, slaps, and school. 

Were soon immersed in Lethe's pool. 

I'll own my steps were sometimes pestered. 

But nothing left the gall or bruise ; 
The thorn might wound, but never festered, 

When I wore red shoes. 
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The Roman in his sandalled pride. 

Gazing upon the Tiber's tide, 

Ne'er met such glory in his way 

As I on some ** half-holiday," 

When splashing through the puddle flood 

Into a paradise of mud. 

Till some intrusive voice was heard 

With startling tone and angry word. 

Exclaiming ** Mercy ! who would choose 

Such place for play — ^look at your shoes ! " 

Red shoes, how well ye served to fling 

In ^ Hunt the Slipper's " fairy ring ! 

When ^ blouzed and thumped " on head and legs, 

I feared no ^ Miss Amelia Skeggs ; " 

But screamed and shouted, clutched and clawed, 

Unchecked, unruly, and unawed ; 

And bounced about like ^* my man John," 

With one shoe off and one shoe on. 

What though a tear might sometimes fall, 

And dim the lustre of their hues. 
It formed a rainbow, after all. 

Dissolving round red shoes. 



Red shoes, red shoes, ye bore me well 
Through ferny copse and greenwood dell ; 
When I careered in childhood's day 
" Over the hilk and for away." 
Now ye went boldly dashing through 
The taU red heath, still charged vdth dew ; 
Now in the orchard ye would be 
Climbing the fine old cherry-tree ; 
Now ye would tramp the grass about, 
To find the scattered filberts out ; 
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And now beneath broad boughs ye stopped 
To see if plums or pears had dropped : 
Anon ye scampered hard and fast 
After the blue moth flitting past ; 
Keeping the chase with restless might. 
Till quickset barrier checked your flight. 
Red shoes, red shoes, ye come in dreams, 
When fond and busy Fancy teems : 
Ye fill Life's simplest page I own. 
But Memory has turned it down. 
Ye come with ** old familiar faces " — 

Ye come with all I cared to lose : 
I wake — ^and count the empty places 

Since I wore red shoes. 



MOTHER, COME BACK ! 

Mother, come back ! this is the cry 

When some rare pleasure fills my heart. 
Whan laughing joy lights up my eye. 

And Impulse wakes with eager start. 
I know thou wouldst exult to see 

The flush of sunshine on my track ; 
And faithful Memory clings to thee, 

With burning words, " Mother, come back ! " 
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Tidings, perchance, may reach my ear, 

Cold, false, and bitter in their tone, 
Till the low sigh and stealing tear 

Burst from a spirit sad and lone. 
Then do I breathe in accents wild, 

With heartstrings stretched on Feeling's rack, 
**. ThoTi who didst eyer love thy child 

With changeless faith. Mother, come back ! " 

Faint languor shades my drooping face. 

My pulses flutter, swiftly weak ; 
The fading lily takes its place. 

And hides the rose-leaf on my cheek. 
Then do I call upon thy name. 

When stranger hands support my brow. 
My pining soul still asks the same — 

" Mother, come back, I need thee now ! " 

When Fortune sheds her fairest beams. 

Thou art the missing one I crave, 
I ask thi^ — ^when the whole world seems 

As dark and cheerless as the grave, — 
I ask thee, with a dreamer's brain. 

For no, ah ! no, it cannot be, ^ 
Tbou'lt never come to me again, — 

But, Mother, I will go to thee ! 
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SONG OF THE OLD YEAR. 

Oh ! I have been running a gallant career 

On a coarser that needeth nor bridle nor goad ; 
But he'll soon change his rider, and leave the Old Year 

Lying low in the dust on Eternity's road. 
Wide has my track been, and rapid my haste. 

But whoever takes heed of my journey will find 
That in marble-built city and camel-trod waste, 

I have left a fair set of bold way-marks behind. 
I have choked up the earth with the sturdy elm-board, 

I have chequered the air with the banners of strife ; 
Fresh are the tombstones I've scattered abroad, 

Bright are the young eyes I've opened to life. 
My race is nigh o'er on Time's iron-grey steed, 

Yet he'll still gallop on as he gallops with me ; 
And you'll see that his mane will be flying again 

Ere you've buried me under the green Wly-tree. 

If ye tell of the sadness and evil I've wrought^ 

Yet remember the share of ** good works" I have done ; 
Ye should balance the clouds and the canker I've brought 

With the grapes I have sent to be crushed in the sun. 
If Tve added grey threads to the worldly-wise heads, 

I have deepened the chestnut of infancy's curl ; 
If I've cherished the germ of the shipwrecking worm, 

I've quickened the growth of the crown-studding pearl ; 
If I've lengthened the yew till it brushes the pall, 

I have bid the sweet shoots of the orange-bloom swell ; 
If I've thickened the moss on the ruin's dank wall, 

I have strengthened the love-bower tendrils as well. 
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Then speak of ttie fairly, and give the Old Year 
A light-hearted parting in kindness and glee, 

Chant a roundelay over my laurel-decked bier, 
And bury ^ne under the green holly-tree. 

Ye have murmured of late at my gloom-laden hours, 

And look on my pale wrinkled face with a frown ; 
But ye laughed when I spangled your pathway with flowers, 

And flung the red clover and yellow com down. 
Ye shrink from my breathing, and say that I bite^- 

So I do, — ^but forget not how friendly we were 
When I fanned your warm cheek in the soft summer night, 

And just toyed wi^h the rose in ^he merry girl's hair. 
Fill the goblet and drink as my wailing tones sink, 

Let the wassail-bowl drip and the revel shout rise — 
But a word in your ear, from the passing Old Year, 

'Tis the last time he'll teach ye — " be merry and wise ! " 
Then sing, while I'm sighing my latest farewell. 

The log-lighted ingle my death-pyre shall be : 
Dance, dance, while I'm d3d9g, blend carol and bell, 

And bury me under the green holly-tree. 



MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY. 

Merry words, merry words, ye come bursting around, 

Telling all that afiection can say ; 
'Tis the music of heart-chords that dwells in the sound, 

" Many happy returns of the day ! " 

o2 
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The red cheek of the child is more rich in its glow. 

And the bright eye more swift in. its ray. 
When his mates hail his birth in their holiday mirth. 

And drink ^ happy returns of the day ! ? 
The old man may smile while he listens, and feel 

He hath little time longer to stay ; 
Still he liketh to hear from the lips that are dear, 

** Many happy returns of the day !'' 



Though Misfortune is nigh, let the kind words float by. 

And something of Hope will spring up, 
That the hand of the Future may drain off the gaU, 

And some nectar-4l^ps yet fill oyr cup. 
If we bask in content while another short year 

Is recorded with eloquent bliss, 
How we prize the fond wishes, all gladly sincere. 

That come round with the soul-pledging kiss. 
Oh, our place in the world will be chilly and drear. 

When our natal-tide passes away, * 

If none should remember or brei^he in our ear, 

" Many happy returns of the day ! " 

There are moments when Memory cruelly brings 

The grim spectres of joy back again, 
When Sorrow malignantly sharpens her stings. 

Till we quiver and bleed with the pain. 
And the spirit will groan in such moments as this, 

When our loudly-hailed birthday shall fall, 
When among the warm greetings there's one that we miss, 

And that one was the dearest of all*. 
What would we not give if the grave could restore 

The dear form it hath wrested away. 
If the voice of that lost one could wish us once more 

" Many happy returns of the day?" 
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There are moments when Truth and Deyotion increase, 

Till they bnm in the crucible breast. 
With an increase and might that we knew not the light 

Of our smouldering feeling possessed ; 
And that flame will be vividly flashing out thus, 

When we welcome returns of the time 
That gave some loved beings to life and to us. 

The sweet bells in Mortality's chime. 
Then a garland — a bumper, a dance, and a feast, 

Let the natal-tide come when it may. 
Be it autumn or spring, a gay chorus we'll sing, 

" Many happy returns of the day ! " 



SUMIVIER IS NIGH. 

The richest of perfumes and jewels are mine, 

While the dog-roses blow and the dew-spangles shine ; 

And the softest of music is wakened for me, 

By the stream o'er the pebble — the wind in the tree. 

Nature, kind Mother, my heart is content 

With the beauty and mirth thou hast lavishly sent ! 

Sweet Summer is nigh, and my spirit leaps high. 

As the sun travels further along the blue sky. 

If I murmur, it is that my home is not made 
'Mid the flowers and drops in the green coppice shade ; 
If I sigh, 'tis to think that my steps cannot stray 
With the breeze and the brook on their wandering way. 
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Nature^ land Mother, I long to behold 
All the gloriee thy bloflBOin*ringed fingers unfold. 
None like thee can I meet, for all others will cheat 
With a portion of bitter diigused in the sweet. 

The earth, the wide earth, will be beautifal soon. 

With the cherry-bloom wreath and the nightingale's tune ; 

And the dreams without sleep with strange magic will 

come, 
WhUc the wood-pigeons eoo, and the heavy bees hum. 
Oh I Nature, kind Mother, 'tis only thy breast 
That can nurse my deep feeling and lull it to rest ; 
For my soul is too proud to be telling aloud 
What to thee it can utter all weeping and bowed. 

I see the rife buds on the wide-spreading bough. 
Soon, soon they will shadow my thought-laden brow : 
I see the bright primroses burst where I stand. 
And I laugh like a child as they drip in my hand. 
Nature, kind Mother, thou hearest me breathe 
My devotion at altars where wild flowers wreathe ; ' 
None other e'er knows how my warm bosom glows 
As I watch the young daisy-fringe open and close. 

I see the blue violets peep from the bank ; 
I praise their Creator — ^I bless and I thank ; 
And the gossamer insect at play in the beam 
Is an atom that bids me adore the Supreme. 
Nature, kind Mother, my heart is content 
With the beauty and mirth thou hast lavishly sent ! 
Sweet summer is nigh, and my spirit leaps high. 
As the sun travels further along the blue sky. 
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I LAUGHED AT THE STORM. 

Did my heart e'er fail, or my cheek turn pale. 

When I stood on the starting deck 1 
Did my strong arm flinch, did I quail an inch. 

Though the heautiful hark was a wreck ? 
No, no, it might hlow, and wake all helow ; 

Death might come in his demon form ; 
But fierce Mth delight, I laughed outright ; 

Ha, ha, how I laughed at the storm ! 

For mine is a soul that defies control, 

Too proud for the palace or throne ; 
And I was glad that the waters had 

A spirit to match with my own. 
I hared my teeth to the gulf heneath. 

While the salt foam laved my lips ; 
My upturned eye rejoiced that the sky 

Was lost in the dark eclipse. 

The groaning blast that lerelled the mast 

Was pleasing music to me ; 
I dared to rave at the giant wave. 

Though that wave my shroud might he ; 
Though I heard the yell of a last farewell 

In a messmate's gurgling cry. 
Yet I firmly stood, 'mid the lightnings and flood, 

To laugh at the storm or to die. 
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THE DEWDROP. 

The sky hath its star, the deep mine hath its gem. 
And the beautiful .pearl lights the sea ; 

But the surface of 'earth holds a rival for them. 
And a lustre more brilliant for me. 

I know of a drop where the diamond now shines. 
Now the blue of the sapphire it gives ; 

It trembles — ^it changes — the azure resigns, 
And the tint of the ruby now lives : 

Anon the deep emerald dwells in its gleam 
Till the breath of the south wind goes by ; 

When it quivers again, and the flash of its beam 
Pours the topaz flame swift on the eye. 

Look, look on your grass-blade all freshly impearled. 

There are all of your jewels in one ; 
You'll And every wealth-purchased gem in the world 

In the dewdrop that's kissed by the sun. 

Apollo's own circlet is matchless, they say ; 

Juno envies its radiant light ; 
For 'tis formed of drops lit by its own burning i:ay, 

And Olympus shows nothing so bright. 
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OLD SONGS. 

Old Songs, old Songs, — ^how well I sung 
Your varied airs with lisping tongue, 
When hreath and spirit, free and light. 
Carolled away from morn till night I 
When this beginning and that end 
Were mystically made to blend. 
And the sweet " Lass of Richmond Hill" 
Gave place to her of " Patie's Mill ! " 

Old songs, old songs, — ^how thick ye come. 
Telling of childhood and of home. 
When Home forged links in Memory's chain, 
Too strong for Time to break in twain ; 
When home was all that home should be. 
And held the vast rich world for me ! 

« 
Old songs, old songs, — what heaps I knew. 

From " Chevy Chase" to " Black-eyed Sue ;" 

From " Flow thou Regal purple Stream," 

To " Rousseau's '* melancholy " Dreafti !" 

I loved the pensive ** Cabin Boy" 

With earnest truth and real joy. 

My warmest feelings wander back 

To greet "Tom Bowling" and « Poor Jack ;" 

And, oh, *' Will Watch," the « Smuggler" bold. 

My plighted troth thou'lt ever hold ! 

I doted on the ** Auld Soot's sonnet," 

As though I'd worn the plaid and bonnet ; 
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I went abroad with " Sandy's Ghost ;' 
I stood with Bannockbnm's brave host. 
And proudly tossed my curly head 
With « Scots wha hae wi' WaUace bled." 
I shouted '* Comin' through the Rye " 
With restless step and sparkling eye. 
And chased away the passing frown 
With ^ Bonnie ran the Bumie down." 

The tiny « Warbler" from the stall— 
The fluttering " Ballad" on the wall— 
The gipsy's glee — ^the beggar's catch — 
The old wife's lay — ^the idiot's snatch — 
The schoolboy's chorus, rude and witty — 
The harvest strain — ^the carol ditty — 
I taxed ye all — I stole from each ; 
I spumed no tutor that could teach : 
Though long my list— thojigh great my store, 
I ever sought to add one more. 

Old songs, old songs, ye fed, no doubt. 
The flame that since has broken out ; 
For I would wander far and lone, 
And sit upon the moss-wrapt stone, 
Conning ^* old songs" till some strange power 
Breathed a wild ma§^c on the hour. 
Sweeping the pulse-chords of my soul, 
As winds o'er sleeping waters roll. 
'Twas done — ^the volume was unsealed — 
The hallowed mission was revealed. 
Old songs called up a kindred tone ; 
An echo started — 'twas my own. 
Joy, pride, and riches swelled my breast. 
The ^* lyre" was mine, and I was blest. 
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Old songs, old songs,— my brain hath lost 

Much that it gained with pain and cost ; 

I haTO forgotten all the rules 

Of Murray's books and Trimmer's schools. 

Detested figures ! how I hate 

The mere remembrance of a slate I 

How I have cast from woman's thought 

Much goodly lore the girl was taught ! 

But not a word has passed away 

Of « Rest fliee. Babe," or "Robin Gray." 

Sweet " Rest thee, Babe ! " oh, peaceful theme. 

That floated o'er my infant dream ! 

My brow was cool, my pillow smooth^ 

When thou wert sung, to lull and soothe. 

By lips that only ceased the strain 

To kiss my cheek, then sung again. 

I loved the tune, and many a time 

I hummed the air and lisped the rhyme. 

Till conquer'd by the potent charms, 

The kitten slumbered in my arms. 

Old songs, old songs, how ye bring back 
The brightest paths in mortal track ! 
I see the merry circle spread 
Till watchman's notice warned to bed, — 
When one rude boy would loiter near. 
And whisper in a well-pleased ear, 
" Come, mother, sit before we go. 
And sing ^ John Anderson my Jo.' " 

The ballad still is breathing round, 
But other voices yield the sound ; 
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Strangers poBseas the household room ; 
The Another lieth in the tomb. 
And the blithe boy that praised her song 
Sleepeth as soundly and as long. 

Old songSy old songs, I should not sigh, — 
Joys of the earth on earth must die ; 
But spectral forms will sometimes start 
Within the caverns of the heart, 
Haunting the lone and darkened tell 
Where warm in life they used to dwell. 

Hope, Youth, Love, Home, — each human tie 
That binds, we know not how or why — 
All, all that to the soul belongs, 
Is closely mingled with ** old songs." 

Oh ! who shall say the ballad line 
That stirs the heart, is not divine ? 
And where the heart that will not dare 
To place such song beside the prayer ? 



SPRING. 

Spring, Spring, beautiful Spring, 
Laden with glory and light you come. 

With the leaf, the bloom, and the butterfly's wing. 
Making our earth a fairy home ! 
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The primroses glitter— the violets peep, 
And Zephyr is feasting on flower and bloom : 

Arouse, ye sluggards, what soul shall sleep 
While the lark's in the sky, and the bee's on the palm? 

The sweetest song, and the loudest string. 

Should pour a welcome to beautiful Spring. 

Spring, Spring, eloquent Spring, 

Thine is a voice all hearts must love, — 
Plenty and Joy are the tidings ye bring, 

As an earnest below of the mercy above ! 
Oh ! dull is the spirit and cold the breast 

That foi*gets not awhile it is earthly bom. 
While we look on the branch where fruit shall rest. 

And the green blade promising golden corn. 
Arouse, ye sluggards, awake and .sing, 
A chorus of welcome to beautiful Spring ! 



ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE HOUND. 

** I had always a friend in my poor dog Tray.'' 

Campbell. 

I am glad thou art gone when the leaves are yellow, 

And the hill-tops turning sere ; 
I had missed thee more, my brave old fellow. 

In the bright time of the year. 
For when have I sat where the dark elm*trees 

Soften the noontide rays, — 
When have I stood in the rich green wood. 

Noting the sunset blaze, — 
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When haye I gazed on the river'a tide, — 
But thou wert close by the dreamei^s side ? 
Each other companion would come and go— 
To-day my friend, to-morrow my foe ; 
If the hand of the gay world beckoned away, 
I had no power to bid them stay : 
There was pleasure in reach, or gold in view, 
And off they went like a butterfly crew ; 
But the old dog went not — ^there was he 
True as few else but dogs can be. 

I am glad thou art gone when the leaves are yellow. 

And the latest blossoms dead ; 
I shall miss thee somewhat less, old fellow. 

Than I should when the field flowers spread ; 
For merry and constant mates were we. 

When the summer sky was blue : 
Who saw me wandering, ever might see 

The old dog wandering too : 
And the beautiful hound fixed many an eye 
That coldly passed my dull face by.* 
Thou hast been a watcher beside my bed. 
When suffering bowed my heavy head ; 
Thou hast often cheered the silent gloom 
Of a lonely hour and a lonely room. 
Thou hast followed my footsteps everywhere, 
In the rambles of joy and the journeys of care ; 
And the stranger who chanced to break on our way, 
Was met by the old hound's challenging bay. 

I am glad that my own eye watched thy dying. 

For I know thy lot, old brute ; 
And none can spurn thee where thou art lying, 

Deep under the cedar's root. 
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Thou wilt not meet a savage hand 

To smite thee to the dust. 
Thou canst not pine, witi^tarying whine, 

For a morsel of wasted crust. 
I'd rather look on thy grave, old hound, 
Than wonder what hard fate thou hadst found. 
I cherished thee long and liked thee well, ' 
As the tears — ay, the tears-— 1 have shed will tell ; 
There is nothing of shame in the lids that are wet. 
When the drops are wrung by an honest regret. 
Thou wert only a dog — ^a poor dumb thing. 
But the heart, like the oak, finds mean we^ds cling, 
And the world may judge what this heart can be 
In its human love, by its care for thee. 



SONG OF THE UGLY MAIDEN. 

Oh ! the world gives little of love or light. 

Though my spirit pants for much ; 
For I have no beauty for the sight. 

No riches for the touch. 
I hear men sing o'er the flowing cup 

Of woman's magic spell ; 
And vows of zeal they offer up. 

And eloquent tales they tell. 
They bravely swear to guard the fair 

With strong protecting arms ; 
But will they worship woman's worth 
• Unblent with woman's charms ? 
No ! ah, no ! 'tis little they prize 
Crooked-backed forms and rayless eyes. 
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Methinks 'tiB a bitter thing to be 

A poor and ugly one ; 
In the sand Time puts in his glass, for me 

Few golden atoms run. 
For my drawn lids bear no shadowing fringe. 

My locks are thin and dry, 
My teeth' wear not the rich pearl tinge, 

Nor my lips the henna dye. 
I know full well I hare naught of grace 

That maketh woman ** divine ;" 
The wooer's praise and doting gajze 

Hare^ever yet been mine. 
Where'er I go, all eyes will shun 
The loveless mien of the ugly one. 

I join tihe crowd where merry feet 

Keep pace with the merry strain ; 
I note the earliest words that greet 

The fair ones in the train. 
The stripling youth has passed me by. 

He leads another out ! 
She has a light and laughing eye. 

Like sunshine playing about. 
The wise man scanneth calmly round. 

But his gaze stops not with me ; 
It hath fixed on a head whose curls, unbound. 

Are bright as curls can be ; 
And he watches her through the winding dance 
With smiling care and tender glance. 

The gay cavalier has thrust me aside. 
Whom does he hurry to seek ? * 

One with a curving lip of pride, 
And a forehead broad and sleek. 
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The grey-haired yeteran— young with wine. 

Would head the dance once more ; 
He looks for a hand, but passes mine, 

As all have passed before. 
The pale, scarred face may sit-Alone, 

The unsightly brow may mope ; 
There comes no tongue with winning tone 

To flatter affection's hope. 
Oh, Ugliness ! thy desolate pain 
Had served to set the stamp on Cain. 

My quick brain hears the thoughtless jeers 

That are whispered with laughing grin ; 
As though I had fashioned my own dull orbs. 

And chosen my own seared skin. 
Who shall dream of the withering pang, 

As I find myself forlorn — 
Sitting apart, with saddened heart, 

'Mid cold neglect and scorn? 
I could be glad as others are, 

For my soul is young and warm ; 
And kind it had been to darken and mar 

My feelings with my form. 
For fondly and strong as my spirit may yearn. 
It gains no sweet love in return. 

Man^ just man ! I know thine eye 

Delighteth to dwell on those 
Whose tresses shade, with curl or braid, 

Cheeks soft and round as the rose : 
I know thou wilt ever gladly turn 

To the beautiful and bright ; 
But b it well that thou shouldst spurn 

The one God chose to blight ? 
2 P 
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Why shonldst thou trace my shrinking &oe 
With coarse deriding jest? 

And why forget that a charmleBs brow- 
May abide with a gentle breast? 

Oh ! why forget that gold is found 

Hidden beneath the roughest ground ? 

Would that I had passed away 

Ere I knew that I was bom ; 
For I stand in the blessed light of day 

Like a weed among the com, — 
There's the black rock in the wide blue sea-^ 

The snake in the jungle green ; 
And none will stay in the fearful way 

Where such ugly things are seen. 
Yet mine is the fate of lonelier state 

Than that of the snake or rock ; 
For those who behold me in their path. 

Not only shun but mock. 
Ohy Ugliness ! thy desolate pain 
Had seryed to set the stamp on Cain. 



THE TREE OF DEATH. 

Let the King of the Grave be asked to tell 
• The plant he loveth best, — 
And it will not be the cypress tree. 

Though 'tis ever the churchyard's guest : 
He willnot mark the hemlock dark. 

Nor stay where the nightshade spreads ; 
He will not say 'tis the sombre yew, 

Though it springs o'er skeleton heads ; 
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He will not point to the willow branch, 
Where breaking spirits pine beneath, 

For a brighter leaf sheds deeper grief, 
And a fairer tree is the tree of Death. 

But where the green rich stalks are seen, 

Where ripe fniits gush and shine, 
" This, this," cries he, •* is the tree for me — 

The Vine, the beautiful Vine I 
I crouch amid the emerald leaves, 

Gemmed with the ruby grapes ; 
I dip my spear in the poison here, 

And he is strong who escapes. 
Crowds dance round with Satyr bound, 

Till my dart is hurled from its tractor sheath. 
While I shriek with glee, " No friend for me 
Is so true as the Vine, the tree of Death." 

Oh, the glossy Vine ha^ a serpent charm^ 

It bears an unblest fruit, 
There's a taint about each tendrilled arm. 

And a curse upon its root ! 
Its juice may flow to warm the brow. 

And wildly lighten the eye ; 
But the frenzied mirth of a revelling crew 

Will wake the wise man's sigh. 
For the maniac-laugh, the trembling frame. 

The idiot speech and pestilent breath. 
The shattered mind and blasted fame. 
Are wrought by the Vine, the tree of Death. 

Fill, fill the glass, and let it pass. 

But ye who quaff, oh ! think 
That even the heart which loves must loathe 

The lips that deeply drink. 

p2 
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The breast may mourn o'er a cloee link torn. 

And the scalding tear-drop roll. 
But 'tiB better to weep o'er a pulseless form. 

Than the wreck of a living soul. 
Then a health to the hemlock, the cypress, and yew. 

The worm-hiding grass and the willow wreath, 
For though shading the tomb, they fling not a gloom 
So dark as the vine^ the tree of Death. 



A HINT TO LOVERS. 

" Come, Master Plutus," Cupid cried, 
** Oblige me, will you, with some cash ? 

I mean to travel far and wide^ 
And feel inclined to cut a dash. 

" For though Fm very kindly greeted 
By most warm souls that dwell below, 

I find that I am always treated 
Much better when I've gold to show. 

'* I cannot guess what charm can be 
About this stupid pelf of yours, 

For really it appears to me 
To cause more trouble than it cures. 

*^ Yet those poor mortals who would falter. 
If I held fadeless chaplets o'er them. 

Will boldly march to Hymen's altar, 
When I fling rent-rolls down before them. 
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« But come, Fm just about to wander 

As a right noble gentleman ; 
Lend me a handsome sum to squander : 

Mamma will pay you— when she can.'* 

Plutus looked somewhat grave and grim. 
To hear his hoards called ** stupid pelf ; " 

But knowing Lore would have his whim. 
He told the boy to help himself. 

The guineas made a merry chink. 
And soon Love piled a goodly lot, 

But suddenly began to think 
How he could carry what he'd got. 

His shining bow must be resigned ; 

His arrows — ^famed as those of Tell,— 
His roses — ^must be left behind, 

And, oh ! his sweet pet doves as well. 

He laid them down, and belted fast 
Cash-books and bags, a precious bevy ; 

But muttered something o'er the last 
About their being ^ monstrous heavy.'' 

However, off the stripling went, 
Again his well-known tales were told, 

And many a listening ear was bent, 
And many a hand received his gold. 

Alas ! alas ! they failed to note 
That he had not one magic shaft ; 

That all the "^ biUeU'doua*' he wrote 
Were pencilled on a banker's draft. 
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They did not heed his miaBing how, 
They asked not for hU aheent hirds ; 

He ofiered riches — ^whispeied low. 
And they helieved his cheating words. 

Fall soon they murmured, sighed, and sorrowed. 
The rogue had gone, and hlias had flown ; 

True, he had left them all he'd borrowed, 
But not one relic of his own. 

Full many a spirit proved too late 
That homes in gold-mines may be lonely, 

And cursed the hour and mourned the fate 
That gare them wealth, but gave wealth onfy. 

For though great gain is well enough 
To feed our hope and crown our pride. 

Yet who would choose the shining stuff 
Without a tithe of lore beside ? 

• 

This villain-trick is known to be 

Too often played among us here ; 
So, mind, good people, when you see 

The bowless blind boy coming near. 

The imp may seem a spendthrift giver 
Of all that dazzles eyes and hearts ; 

But trust not to a gleaming quiver 
That's filled with coins instead of darts. 

Be sure he has hb birds and flowers, 

And dons no masquerading trim. 
And when he talks of ^* deeds and dowers^" 

Just ask if they belong to Mm, 
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HEALTH. 

I never sigh when courtly pride 

Rolls on in splendour by my side ; 

I care not that the " form divine" 

Or face of beauty be not mine ; 

I covet not the noble home, 

The rich broad lands, or lofty dome ; 

Rare gems on haughty brows may rest, 

Bright gold may fill the miser's chest ; 

I ask not these, — but when I see 

The sun shine out on bird and tree. 

When summer light and summer mirth 

Yield all of Eden left on earth ; 

When my young mates go flitting by. 

With laughing tone and beaming eye ; 

When, trimly decked for festive hours, 

Their spirits radiant as their flowers. 

They all depart with joyous glance — 

Mine the lone couch, theirs the gay dance — 

Then, then, perchance, the murmuring word 

Within my sighing breath is heard. 

I bow my head, and fondly dream, 

Of the green wood and rushing stream ; 

But, ah ! I cannot wander there, 

To drink the fresh and balmy air ; 

To root the trailing wild vine up, 

And wreathe it with the blue-bell's cup ; 

To hear the waters ripple by. 

And pluck the bulrush waving high. 

Oh, no ! there's paleness on my brow. 

My languid steps are few and slow; 
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The panting frame and laboured breath 
Have darkened life and sweetened death; 
The quickened pnlee and wearied brain. 
The sweat-drops wmng by choking pain ; 
These, these hare taught ray lips to ery^ 
** Mercy, oh God ! or let me die.** 

I long to walk the rich greensward. 
Where showers of light and bloom are poured ; 
I pine to ramble free and far, 
To meet the wind and watch the star; 
My soul springs forth with eager zest. 
And fondly yearns for Nature's breast. 
'Tis Tain — ^'tis vain — ^it must not be^ 
The fair wide world is not for me; 
And this strong spirit-flame mtust burn 
Like incense in a chamel urn. 
Oh! ye whose eyelids ever close 
In wearied Nature's sound repose ; 
Who sleep till glory lights the day. 
And wake as fresh as morning's ray- 
Be wisely grateful — ^kneel and own 
The great and priceless mercy shown ! 

Almighty,. let the hands that clasp 

In fearful silence, when the gasp 

Of pain's convulsion will not bear 

The sacred language of a prayer— 

Oh \ let these hands be raised once more 

To bless, to worship, and adore ; 

To thank thee for the richest wealth 

That thou canst grant me — sleep and health. 
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OLD STORY BOOKS. 

Old Story Books! Old Story Books! we owe ye much, 

old friends, 
Bright-coloured threads in Memory's warp^^of which 

Death holds the ends. 
Who can forget ye ? who can spurn the ministers of joy 
That waited on the lisping girl and petticoated hoy? 
I know that ye could win my heart when every hrihe or 

threat 
Failed to allay my stamping rage, or hreak my sullen pet: 
A ^ promised story'* was enough — I turned, with eager 

smile, 
To learn ahout the naughty ^^ pig that would not mount 

the stUe.** 

There was a lEqpot in days of yore whereon I used to stand, 
With mighty question in my head, and penny in my 

hand ; 
Where motley sweets and crinkled cakes made up a 

goodly show, 
And ^^ story hooks," upon a string, appeared in brilliant 

row. 
What should I have ? The peppermint was incense in my 

nose, 
But I had heard of ^ hero Jack," who slew his giant foes : 
My lonely coin was balanced long before the tempting 

stall, 
'Twixt book and bull's-eye — ^but^ forsooth ! <* Jack " got it 

after all. 
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Talk of your " yellum^ gold embossed," ** morocco," 
« roan," and " calf," 

The blue and yellow wraps of old were prettier by half ; 

And as to pictures— well we know that never one was made, 

Like that where '^ Bluebeard^' swings aloffc his wife- 
destroying blade. 

** Hume's England" — ^pshaw ! what history of battles, 
states, and men. 

Can vie with Memoirs ^^all about sweet little Jenny 
Wren?" 

And what are all the wonders that e'er struck a nation 
dumb, 

To those recorded as performed by ** Master Thomas 
Thumb?" 

Miss ** Riding Hood," poor luckless child ! my heart grew 

big with dread. 
When the grim ** wolf " in grandmamma's best bonnet 

showed his head ; 
I shuddered when, in innocence, she meekly peeped 

beneath. 
And made remarks about ** great eyes," and wondered at 

** great teeth." 
And then the ** House that Jack built," and the ^* Beanstalk 

Jack cut down," 
And " Jack's eleven brothers," on their travels of renown ; 
And *' Jack," whose cracked and plastered head insured 

him lyric fame, — 
These, these, methinks, make ^'vulgar Jack" a rather classic 

name. 

Fair ^ Valentine," I loved him well ; but better still the 

bear 
That hugged hi^ brother in her arms with tenderness and 

care. 
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1 lingered spell -boniid o'er the page, though eventide wore 

late. 
And left my supper all untouched to fathom ** Orson's" 

fate. 
Then *^ Robin with his merry men," a noble band were 

they ; 
We'll never see the like again, go hunting where we may. 
In Lincoln garb, with bow and barb, rapt Fancy bore me 

on, 
Through Sherwood's dewy forest^paths, close affcer ** Little 

John." 

^* Miss Cinderella" and her ** shoe" kept long their 
reigning powers, 

Till harder words and longer themes beguiled my flying 
hours; 

And ^^Sinbad," wondrous sailor he, allured me on his 
track. 

And set me shouting when he* flung the old man from his 
back. 

And, oh! that tale— the matchless tale, that made me 
dream at night. 

Of « Crusoe's" shaggy robe of fur, and <* Friday's" death- 
spurred flight ; 

Nay, still I read it, and again, in sleeping visions see 

The savage dancers on the sand — ^the raft upon the sea. 

Old story books ! old story books ! I doubt if ** Reason's 

• Feast" . 
Provides a dish that pleases more than ^ Beauty aud the 

Beast;" 
I doubt if all the|. ledger-leaves that bear a sterling sum, 
Yield happiness like those that told of ** Master Homer's 

plum." 



} 
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Old story books ! old stoiy booloi ! I neT«r pass ye by 
Without a sort of fnrtiye glance— right loying, though 'tis 

sly. 
And fair suspicion may arise-— that yet my spirit grieves 
For dear "* Old Mother Hubbard's Dog" and "^ AU Baba's 

Thieves." 



SONG OP THE SEA-WEED. 

I am bom in crystal bower. 

Where the despot hath no power 
To trail and turn the oozy fern. 

Or trample down the fair sea-flower. 
I am bom where human skill 
Cannot bend me to its will ; 
None can delve about my root, 
And nurse me for my bloom and fruit ; 
I am left to spread and grow 
In my rifted bed below, 
Till I break my slender hold. 

As the porpoise tumbleth o'er me. 
And on I go — ^now high — now low— 

With the ocean world before me. 

I am nigh the stately ship. 
Where she loiters in the cahn. 

While the south, like Love's own lip. 
Breathes a sweet and peaceful balm. 
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Plashing oft with gentle grace. 
Round the hull I keep my place. 
While the sailor, through the daj, 

Leaneth o'er her side. 
And idly watches me at play 

Upon the drowsy tide. 
She is stanch and she is stout, 
With chain and cable girt about; 
But ril match my tendrils fine 
With her shrouds and halyard line. 

Now the red flash breaks, 
The thunder-volley shakes, 
And billows boil with hissing coil^ 
Like huge snow-crested snakes. 

The mad winds roar. 

The rain-sheets pour. 
And screaming loud 'mid wave and cloud 

The white gulls soar ; 
Diving deep and tossing high. 
Round that same ship there am I, 
Till at last I mount the mast, 
In the tight reef hanging fast. 
While the fierce and plunging sea 
Boweth down the stout cross-tre^ 
Till the sharp and straining creak 
Echoeth the tempest shriek. 

Another peal! another flash! 

Top-gallants start with snapping crash. 

** Quick ! quick ! All hands ! " one mighty sweep. 

And giant guns are in the deep. 

Hark ! the heavy axe below 

Whirls and rings with blow on blow. 
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And I feel the timber qnirery 
Like a bnlmah on a river. 
Still I twine aboat the pinc^ 

TUl a wild and banting ciy 
Tells the fearful work is done ; 
The ship leaps up, the mast is gtme, 

And away with it go L 

Now I dance and dash again. 
Headlong through the howling main. 
While the lightning groweth stronger. 
And the thunder rattleth longer. 
Now I feel a hard hand clutch me. 

With a wildly snatching hold ; 
Who is he that dares to touch me, 

With a gripe so strong and bold ? 
'Tis the sailor, young and brave, 
Struggling o'er his yawning grave : 
Does he think that he can cling 
To the Sea- weed's mazy string? 
Does he dream with frenzied hope 
Of floating spar and saving rope ? 
He does, he does ! but billows meet. 
And form his close- wrapped winding-sheet, 
WhUe I mingle with the wreath 
Of white foam gurgling through his teeth, 
And twist and tangle in his locks. 

As the mountain waters lift him. 

And the frothy breakers drift him. 
On the grey and iron rocks. 

Again I mount my ocean steed. 
Rolling on witii curbless pace. 

Who will follow where I lead ? 
Who will ride in sueh a race ? 
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On I rush by raft and wreck, 
By sinking keel and splitting deck ; 
Now the life-boat's side Pm lashing, 
Now against the torn plank dashing ; 
Up I go — ^the flood is swelling 
With richer form and fiercer yelling — 
My courser rears, and I am thrown 
Upon the lighthouse topmost stone. 
Rave on, ye waters — ^here Til stay 
Till storm and strife have passed away ! 



Now I hare taken my course to the shore. 
Where yellow sand covers the crystal and amber ; 

Serenely I dwell with the rosy-mouthed shell. 
Where limpets are thick and the tiny crabs clamber. 

A young child is roving, and soon he espies 
My rich curling threads as they moimt in the spray ; 

He steps 'mid the green stones, and eagerly cries, 
" Oh, that beautiful sea- weed, I'll bear it away ! " 

All earnestly gazing he stretches to reach. 
But a swift-spreading wave has rolled over the beach ; . 
It hath carried me back from the sun-lighted strand. 
And the young child beholds me far, far from the land : 

He runs through the ebb-surf, but vain the endeavour, 
I am gone, my fair boy, I am gone, and for ever ; 
Thou wilt covet full many bright things, — ^but take heed 
They elude not your grasp like the pretty Sea-weed. 
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Now I am met in my wide career 

By the ice-pile driving fast, 
A broad and saillees boat rides near. 

And a lithe rope nmneth past. 

Hark, that plunge ! who cometh here. 

With long and purple trail? 
Tis the Sea King pierced with the jagged spear,- 

The deaying and forious whale. 

He hnggeth me tight in his downward flighty 

On his writhing fin I go ; 
While his blood ponrs out with torrent-spout^ 

And he gasps with snorting blow. 

Weltering in his ocean halls. 

He dyeth the coral deeper, 
And wallows against the mossy walls 

With the Innge of a frantic sleeper. 

He hurls me off with floundering pang, 
I am caught on a glittering shrub, 

And there I merrily dangle and hang 
O'er the head of the grampus' cub. 

The star-fish comes with his quenchless light, 

And a cheerful guest is he ; 
For he shineth by day and he shineth by night. 

In the darkest and deepest sea. 

I wind in his arms and on we glide. 

Leagues and leagues afar, 
TiU we rest again where the dolphins hide 

In the cayems roofed -with spar. 
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Gems of all hnes for a king to choose, 
With coins and coffers are round ; 

The wealth and weight of an Eastern freight 
In the Seaweed's home are found. 

Here are pearls for maiden's curls — 

Here is gold for man ; 
But the wave is a true and right safe bar, 

And its murmur a dreaded ban. 

I revel and rore 'mid jewelled sheen, 

Till the nautilus travels by. 
And off with him I gaily swim, 

To look at the torrid sky. 

I rise where the bark is standing still 

In the face of a full red sun, 
While out of her seams, and over her beams. 

The trickling pitch-drops run. 

Oh ! worse is the groan that breaketh there 
Than the burst of a drowning cry ; 

They have bread in store, and flesh to spare, 
But the water-casks are dry. 

Many a lip is gaping for drink. 

And madly calling for rain ; 
And some hot brains are beginning to think 

Of a messmate's opened vein. 

Nautilus, nautilus, let us be gone ; 
For I like not this to look upon. 
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Now about the island bay, 

I am quietly at play ; 

Now the fisher's skiff Fm round ; 

Now I lave the rocky mound ; 

Now I swiftly float aground, 
Where the surge and pebbles rustle ; 

Where young naked feet tread o'er 

My dripping branches, to explore 
For spotted egg and purple muscle. 

The tide recedes — ^the wave comes not 
To bear me from this barren spot ; 
Here I lie for many a day. 
Crisped and shriyelled in the ray, 
Till I wither, shrink, and crack. 
And my green stem tumeth black. 

See ! there cometh sturdy men. 

But they wear no sailor blue, 
No kerchief decks their tawny necks. 

They form ho smart and gallant crew. 
Hark ! there cometh merry strains, 

'Tis not music that I know ; 
It does not tell of anchor chains. 

Blending with the « Yo, heave ho ! " 
'Tis my death- dirge they are singing. 
And thus the lightsome troll is ringing. 



The Vraic ! the Yraic ! oh ! the Yraic shall be 
The theme of our chaiiting mirth, 

^or we come to gather the grass of the sea 
To quicken the grain of the earth. 
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That grass it groweth where no man moweth, 

All thioky and rich, and strong, 
And it meeteth our hand on the desolate strand, 

Ready for rake and prong. 
So gather and carry, for oft we need 
The nurturing help of the good Seaweed. 

The Vraic ! the Vraic ! come, take a farewell 

Of your houndless and billowy home, 
No more will you dive in the fathomless cell. 

Or leap in the sparkling foam ; 
Far from the petrel, the gannet, and gi*ebe. 

Thou shalt be scattered abroad ; 
And carefully strewn on the mountain glebe. 

To add to the harvest hoard. 
The land must be tilled, the tiller must feed. 
And the com must be helped by the good Seaweed. 

The Vraic I the Vraic ! pile it on to the fire, 

Let it crackle and smoke in the wind ; 
And a smouldering heap of treasure we'll keep 

In the ashes it leaveth behind. 
On to the furrow, on to the field. 

Dust to dust is the claim ; 
'Tis what the prince and pilgrim yield. 

And the Seaweed giveth the same. 
The land must be tilled, the tiller must feed, 
But he'll mingle at last with the good Seaweed. 
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THE OLD STRAW HAT. 

Farewell, old Mend, we part at last, 
FmitSy flowers, and sommer, all are past,- 
And when the beech-leaTes bid adieu, 
My old straw hat must ranish too. 
We're been together many an hour, 
In gnasy dell and garden bower, 
And plait and riband, scorched and torn. 
Proclaim how well thou hast been worn. 
WeVe had a time, gay, bright, and long, 
So let me mng a grateful song, — 
And if one bay-leaf feJls to me, 
I'll stick it firm and fast in thee. 

My old straw hat. 

Thy flapping shade and flying strings- 
Are worth a thousand close-tied things. 
I lore thy easy-fitting crown, 
Thrust lightly back or slouching down ; 
I cannot brook a muffled ear. 
When lark and blackbird whistle near ; 
And dearly like to meet and seek 
The fresh wind with unguarded cheek. 
Tossed in a tree, thou'lt bear no harm. 
Flung on the grass, thou'lt lose no charm' ; 
Like many a real friend on earth, 
Rough usage only prores thy worth. 

My old straw hat. 
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The world will gaze on those who wear 
Rich snowy pearls in raven hair. 
And diamonds flash bravely out 
In chestnut tresses wreathed about ; 
The golden bands may twine and twirl. 
Like shining snakes through each fair curl. 
And soft down with imperial grace 
May bend o'er Beauty's blushing face ; 
But much I doubt if brows that bear 
The jewelled clasp and plumage rare, 
Or temples bound with crescent wreath^ 
Are half so cool as mine beneath 

My old straw hat. 

Minerva's helmet ; what of that? 
Thou'rt quite as good, my old straw hat ; 
For I can think, and muse, and dream, 
With poring brain and busy scheme. 
I can inform my craving soul 
How wild bees work and planets roll, 
And be all silent, grave, and grim. 
Beneath the shelter of thy brim. 
The cap of Liberty, forsooth ! 
Thou art the thing to me in truth. 
For slavish fashion ne'er can break 
Into the green paths where I take 

My old straw hat. 

My old straw hat, my conscience tells 
Thou hast been hung with Folly's bells. 
Yet Folly rings a pleasant chime, 
If the rogue will but '' mind his time,' 
And not come jingling on the way 
When sober minstrels ought to play. 
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For oft when hearts and eyes are light, 
Old Wisdom ^auld keep out of sight. 
But now the rustic bench is left. 
The tree of every leaf bereft. 
And meny voices, all are still. 
That welcomed to the well-known hill 

My old straw hat. 

Farewell, old friend, thy work is done. 
The misty clouds shut out the sun ; 
The grapes are plucked, the hops are off. 
The woods are stark, and I must doff 
My old straw bat — ^but " bide a wee," 
Fair skies we've seen, but we may see 
Skies full as fair as those of yore. 
And then^we'll wander forth once more. 
Farewell till drooping harebells blow. 
And violets stud the warm hedgerow — 
Farewell, till daisies deck the plain-^ 
Farewell, till spring days come again — 

My old straw liat I 



THE DOG OF THE ALPS. 

The hero lives on in the pages of story. 

Though blood-drops may sully the words that record ; 
His bust shall be crowned with the chajdet of glory. 

The hand shall be honoured that rests on the sword. 
But there's one whose good deeds are scarce noted by any. 

The field of his valour, the ice-covered scalps ; 
'Tis the dumb and the faithful, the saviour of many. 

The brave and the beautiful dog of the Alps. 
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With his mission of mercy, right onward he'll hurry, 

No wild howling storm-burst shall turn him aside, 
Though the tottering avalanche threaten to bury. 

And the arrowy sleet-shower bristle his hide. 
We drink health to the bold one, whose strong arm has 
wrested 

The perishing form from the billowy grave ; 
But a laurel is due to the dog who has breasted 

The winding-sheet found in the snow-drifted wave. 

Through the fearful ravine, when the thick flakes are 
falling 

O'er peaks, while the cutting wind curdles his breath, 
He wends his loan way with the wallet-strap galling, 

To seek the lost pilgrim, and snatch him from death. 
Where the traveller lies, with his parting breath sighing 
' Some name that he loves in a tremulous prayer. 
The dog of the Alps comes with life to the d3ring. 

With warmth to the frozen, and hope to despah*. 

It is not ambition that leads him to danger. 

He toils for no trophy, he seeks for no fame ; 
He faces all peril and succours the stranger. 

But asks not the wide world to blazon his name. 
'Twould be well if the great ones, who boast of their 
reason, 

Would copy his work on the winter-bound scalps ; 
And cherish the helpless in son'ow's bleak season. 

Like the brave and the beautiful dog of the Alps. 
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OLD CRIES. 

Oh, dearly do I love « Old Cries" 

That touch my heart and bid me look 
On ^ Boughpots" plucked 'neath summer skies. 

And *^ Watercresses" from the brook I 
It may be vain, it may be weak, 
To list when common voices speak. 
But rivers, with their broad, deep course, 
Pour from a mean and unmarked source. 
And so my warmest tide of soul 
From strange unheeded springs will roll. 

" Old cries," " old cries" — ^thiere is not one 

But hath a mystic tissue spun 

Around it, flinging on the ear 

A magic mantle rich and dear. 

From ^' Hautboys," pottled in the sun. 

To the loud wish that cometh when 
The tune of midnight waits is done 

With ^* A merry Christmas^ gentlemen. 
And a happy New Year ! " 

The clear spring dawn is breaking, and there cometh with 

the ray, 
The stripling boy with ^^ shining face," and dame in 

"hodden grey:" 
Rude melody is breathed by all — ^young — old — ^the strong, 

and weak. 
From manhood with its burly tone and age with treble 

squeak. 
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Forth come the little busy ** Jacks/' and forth come little 

^« Gills," 
As thick and quick as working ants about their summer 

hills, 
With baskets of all shapes and makes, of every size and 

sort, 
Away they trudge, with eager step, through alley, street, 

and court. 
A spicy freight they bear along, and earnest is their care, . 
To guard it like a tender thing, from morning's nipping air ; 
And though our rest be broken by their voices shrill and 

clear. 
There's something in the well-known " cry" we dearly love 

to hear. 
'Tis old familiar music when " the old woman runs" 
With " One a penny, two a penny. Hot Cross Bunsl" 
Full many a cake of dainty make has gained a good 

renown. 
We all have lauded ^^gingerbread" and ** parliament" done 

brown ; 
But when did luscious " Banburies," or even " Sally 

Lunns," 
E'er yield such merry chorus theme as ^* One a penny 

buns?" 
The pomp of palate that may be like old Vitellius fed. 
Can never feast as mine did on the sweet and fragrant 

bread. 
When quick impatience could not wait to share the early 

meal. 
But eyed the pile of ** Hot Cross Buns," and dared to snatch 

and steal. 
Oh, the soul must be uncouth as a Vandal's, Croth's, or 

Hun's, 
That loveth not the melody of *' One a penny buns ! " 
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There waa a man in olden tune. 

And a troubadour was he^ 
Whoee paaaing chant and lilting rhyme 

ELad mighty charms for me. 

My eyes grew big with a sparkling stare» 

And my heart began to swell, 
When I heard his loud song filling the air 

About " Young lambs to sell ! " 
His flocks were white as the falling snow. 

With collars of shining gold. 
And I chose from the pretty ones '^ all of a row. 

With a joy that was untold. 
Oh, why did the gold become less bright. 
Why did the soft fleece lose its white, 

And why did the child grow old ? 

*Twas a blithe bold song the old man sung, 
The words came fast and the echoes rung. 

Merry and free as a ** marriage bell ;" 
'And a right good troubadour was he. 
For the hive never swarmed to the chinking key. 
As the wee things did when they gathered in glee 

To his eloquent cry — ^ Young lambs to sell 1 " 

Ah, well-a^day ! it hath passed away. 

With my holiday pence and my holiday play — 

I wonder if I could listen again. 

As I listened then to that old man's strain. 



And there was ** a cry,*' in the days gone by, 
That ever came when my pillow was nigh ; 
When, tired and spent, I was passively led 
By a mother's hand to my own sweet bed — 
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My lids grew heavy, my glance was dim, 
As I yawned in the midst of a cradle hymn — 
When a watchman's echo lulled me quite. 
With ^^ Past ten o'clock, and a starlight night ! 
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Well. I remember the hideous dream, 
When I struggled in terror, and strove to scream. 
As I took a wild leap o'er the precipice steep, 
And convulsively flung off the incubus sleep- 
How I loved to behold the moonshine cold 
Illume each well-known curtain-fold. 
And how I was soothed by the watchman's warning, 
Of ** Past three o'clock, and a moonlight morning! " 

Oh, there was music in this " old cry," 

Whose deep rough tones will never die ; 

No rare serenade will put to flight 

The chant that proclaimed a ** stormy night." 

The " watchmen of the city" are gone. 

The church-bell speaketh, but speaketh alone ; 

We hear no voice at the wintry dawning, 

With " Past five o'clock, and a cloudy morning ! " 

Ah, well-a-day ! it hath passed away. 

But I sadly miss the cry 
That told in the night when the stars were bright. 

Or the rain-cloud veiled the sky. 
Watchmen, watchmen, ye are among 
The bygone things that will haunt me long. 



^ Three bunches a penny, primroses !" 
O, dear is the greeting of Spring, 

When she ofiers her dew-spangled posies^ 
The fairest creation can bring. 
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** Three bnnches a penny, primroees \ " 

The echo resoonds in the mart, 
And the simple ^ cry" often nndosea 

The worldly bars grating man's heart. 

We reflect, we contrive, and we reckon 
How best we can gather up wealth ; 

We go where bright finger-posts beckon. 
Till we wander from Nature and Health. 

But the ^ old cry*' shall burst on our scheming. 
The song of ** Primroses" shall flow. 

And '^ Three bunches a penny" set dreaming 
Of all that we loved long ago. 

It brings visions of meadow and mountain. 

Of valley, and streamlet, and hill. 
When life's ocean but played in a fountain — 

Ah, would that it sparkled so still ! 

It conjures back shadowless hours, 
When we threaded t^e wild forest ways. 

When our own hand went seeking the flowers. 
And our own lips were shouting their praise. 

The perfume and tint of the blossom 
Are as fresh in vale, dingle, and glen ; 

But say, is the pulse of our bosom 
As warm and as bounding as then ? 

^ Three bunches a penny, primroses !" 
** Three bunches a penny, come,— come, buy ! " 

A blessing on all the spiing posies, 
And good-will to the poor ones who cry. 
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" Lavender, sweet Lavender ! " 
With " Cherry Ripe ! " is coming, 

While the droning beetles whirr, 
And merry bees are humming. 

" Lavender, sweet Lavender ! " 

Oh, pleasant is the crying ; 
While the rose-leaves scarcely stir, 

And downy moths are flying. 

Oh, dearly do I love "old cries," 

Your " Lilies all a-blowing ! " 
Your blossoms blue still wet with dew, 

" Sweet Violets all a-growing ! " 

Oh, happy were the days, methinks. 

In truth, the best of any, 
When " Periwinkles, winkle, winks ! " 

Allured my last lone penny. 

Oh, what had I to do with cares 
That bring the frown and furrow. 

When "Walnuts" and " Fine mellow pears ' 
Beat Catalani thorough. 

Full dearly do I love " old cries," 
And always turn to hear them ; 

And though they cause me some few sighs, 
Those sighs do but endear them. 

My heart is like the fair sea-shell. 

There's music ever in it ; 
Though bleak the shore where it may dwell. 

Some power still lives to win it. 
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When masic fills the shell no more, 
'Twill be all emshed and scattered ; 

And when this heart's wild tone is o'er, 
'Twill be all cold and shattered. 

Oh, vain will be the hope to break 
Its last and dreamless slumbers, 

When "old cries " c6me, and fail to wake 
Its deep and fairy numbers ! 



THE PAST. 

The Past ! the Past ! oh, what a tide 
Does Memory pour upon the breast ; 

What visions rise, what phantoms glide 
To fill the brain and break the rest ! 

Though few the waves of life may be 
That shall have ebbed, yet all will find 

More rugged strands than golden sands, 
More weeds than pearls are left behind. 

The past ! the past ! how many a one 
Comes back again in that sad word. 

The cherished form for ever gone. 
The voice of music now unheard ! 
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It brings the haunts of Childhood's day. 
Our hours of sport, our shouts of mirth ; 

Our schoolmates and our early play. 
When paradise was linked with earth. 

No matter where those haunts might be. 
In city streets or mountain spot, 

Long years may roll, but yet the soul 
Will hold them loved and unforgot. 

They are remembered as a flower 
Of richest tint, its bloom gone by ; 

Or as the string of sweetest power 
That, broken, wakes the minstrel's sigh : 

As rainbow of a bright fresh mom, 

That storms have scattered and o'ercast — 

As all that to a heart outworn 
Is saddening as the beauteous paM, 

We conjure up some gentle eye. 
That onlyltold of changeless love ; 

Some breast that yearned as warmly nigh 
As nestling to a parent dove. 

Pale Thought will sit upon our brow, 
In busy fancy deeply wrapped ; 

We start and ask, " Where are they now ? '' 
And then the fairy chain is snapped. 

Perchance we nurse some hapless deed 
Of Folly's wild and reckless years. 

On which the deathless worm may feed, 
Or vain repentance shed its tears. 
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The past ! the past ! there maj be those 
Who never dwell upon snch theme ; 

Whose pulse of steel will never feel 
One quickened throb in Memory's dream. 

But there are those who bleed and weep 
O'er the " departed," e'en in youth ; 

Whose trembling hearts will ever keep 

Long yanished scenes with cruel truth. 

• 
Such trembling hearts too soon 'are riven^ 

Light blows will deaye— -the wounds will last ; 

And Faith, portraying future heaven. 

Is all that can redeem the Past 



THE SEA-CHILD. 

' He crawls to the cliff and plays on a brink 
Where every eye but his own would shrink ; 
No music he hears but the billow's noise, 
And shells and weeds are his only toys. 
No lullaby can the mother find 
To sing him to rest like the moaning wind ; 
And the louder it wails and the fiercer it sweeps, 
The deeper he breathes and the sounder he sleeps. 

And now his wandering feet can reach 
The rugged tracks of the desolate beach ; 
He creeps about like a Triton imp, 
To find the haunts of the crab and shrimp. 
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He climbs, with n6iie to guide or help. 

To the furthest ridge of slippery kelp ; 

And his bold heart glows while he stands and mocks 

The seameVs cry on the jutting rocks* 

Few years have waned-r-and now he stands 

Bareheaded on the shelving sands : 

A boat is there, but his young hands cope 

Right well with the twisted cable rope ; 

He frees the craft, she kisses the tide. 

The boy has climbed her beaten side : 

She floats — she drifts — ^he shouts with glee. 

His soul hath clahned its right on the sea. 

'Tis vain to tell him the howling breath 

Rides over the waters with wreck and death ! 

He'll say there's more of fear and pain 

On the plague-ridden earth than the storm-lashed main. 

'Twould be as wise to spefnd thy power 

In trying to lure the bee from the flower. 

The lark from the sky, or the worm from the grave, 

As in weaning the sea-child from the wave. 



THE ENGLISH HOLIDAY. 

Each minstrel hand must fondly greet 
Young Spring, the redolent and sweet ; 
All voices hail ^he breezy balm. 
The peeping leaf, and golden palm. 
The freshened earth and deepening sky 
Wake hope and light in heart and eye ; 
And cold's the lyre that does not own 
A richer breathing in its tone. 

9 R 
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/ doubly welcome cheering Spring, 
The climbing aun and budding spray ; 

And why ? because they ever bring 
A common English holiday* 

May blessings fall upon the hour 
When Freedom takes the sovereign power ; 
When the swarth brow may wear a smile. 
And lose the lines of care awhile ; 
When drum and trumpet, bravely woke 
By infant breath and pigmy stroke. 
Proclaim the gladsome ^ uproar ¥rild '' 
Is shared e'en by the lisping child. 
I love to mark the bounding tread. 

The treasured vestments, clean and gay ; 
I prize the happiness that's shed 

Upon a people's holiday. 

• 

'Tis true that revelry and noise 
May herald forth their frantic joys — 
That Prudence flies the motley crowd, 
** Quite diocked " at Folly's bells so loud. 
Some few may loathe the merry din. 
Deeming blithe laughter deadly sin. 
And spurn the thronging multitude. 
As ** creatures " worthless, base, and rude : 
Yet think, their lives of toil and gloom 

But rarely meet a sunny ray, 
And none perchance that e'er illume 

So brightly as a holiday. 

♦ 

Such hours^ such days, too soon are o'er. 
Too few ! — ah ! would that they weje more I 
The outburst of a million's mirth 
Is the most grateful sound on earth. 
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Shade to his^name — ^woe to his breast. 
Whose selfish aim would strive to wrest 
And trample down thdr sacred right 
With tyrant zeal, and iron might ! 
Hail to the festal wide and free, 

And ne'er may charter know decay 
That ratifies a people's glee. 

And grants an English Holiday ! 



A RIVER THOUGHT. 

The banks of the River were lovely and bright, 
As blossoms and boughs met the summer-noon light ; 
The moss hid the flower, the tree screened the moss. 
And the willow's thick tresses fell sweeping across. 

The cottagers' homes, on the sunniest side. 
Had wild hedges of woodbine that trailed in the tide ; 
And the deep-bosomed river rolled merrily by. 
While its banks with thdr green beauty gladdened the 
eye. 

But Time took his way on those green banks at last. 
And pulled up the flowers and trees as he passed ; 
He stretched his cold hand — ^the white cottage was down. 
And the springy moss withered beneath his stem frown. 
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He trampled the woodbine, and blotted all trace 
Of the willow so loved for its waye-kissing grace ; 
Bat he touched not the River— that still might be found 
Jnst the same as when beantifnl green banks were round. 

The heart, like that water, may quicken and glow 
While rare beauty is seen on the farrowless brow ; 
It may gaily expand where love twineth a bower, 
And faithfiilly picture the brandi and the flower. 

But Time will soon plough up the forehead so sleek. 
He will whiten the dark hair and shadow the cheek ; 
The charms that once dazzled will dazzle no more. 
But the heart, like the water, shines on as before. 

The tide gushes fast, all as^resh and as fair 
As it did when the alder and lily were there ; 
The change that has come o'er the place of its course. 
Has not lessened its ripple or darkened its source. 

And the heart that is beating with Nature and Truth 
May outlive some dear images mirrored in youth ; 
Some wrecks may be round it, but none e'er shall find 
Its deep feelings less quick, or its yearning less kind. 

Oh ! the green banks may fade^ and the brown locks turn 

grey. 
But the stream and the spirit shall gleam on their way ; 
For the heart that is warm, and the tide that is free. 
Glide onward unchanged to Eternity's sea. 
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OH, COME TO THE INGLE-SIDE. 

Oh, come to the ingle-side ! 

For the night is dark and drear ; 
The snow is deep, and the mountain wide, 

Then stay and rest thee here. 
My board is simply spread, 

Vre little food to spare, 
But thou shalt break my wholesome bread, 
• And have a homely fare : 
For while the fagot bums 

To warm my cottage floor. 
They never shall say the poor man turns 

A poorer from his door. 
Then come to the ingle-side. 

The night is dark and drear ; 
Tlie snow is deep, and the mountain wide. 

Oh, stay and rest thee here ! 



If thou seekest the castle gate. 

Though broad that gate may be, 
A weary time thou*lt have to wait, 

For it lets in none like thee : 
If thou cravest bit or sup 

Where courtly gallants feed, 
Thou'lt find thel« is nor plate nor cup 

For the starving lips of need. 
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They have couches 'neath proud dome% 

And downy ones they are ; 
But the guests who sleep have as princely homes. 

And carry the pearl and star. . 
Then come to my ingle-side^ 

For the night is dark and drear ; 
The snow is deep, and the mountain wide, 

Oh, stay and rest thee here ! 

If thou wert rich and strong, 

I would not ask thee in ; 
But thy journey has heen lone and long. 

And thy tattered garb is thin. 
Thy limbs are stiff with cold, 

Thy hair is icy white ; 
Thou art a pilgrim far too old * 

To face this bitter night. 
Less pity might there be 

In a breast e'er warmly clad. 
But I have been as poor as thee. 

As hungry and as sad. 
Then come to my ingle-side, 

The night is dark and drear ; 
The snow is deep, and the mountain wide. 

Oh, stay and rest thee here ! 

See, see, the shaggy hound 

Creeps in to thaw his coat, 
And a frozen robin that I found 

Chirps with a grateful note. 
They claim and have from me 

What richer hands might grudge : 
How right or wrong the mercy be, 

I leave a God to judge. 
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And thou shalt sit by the log, 

I'll feed thee as I can ; 
For the heart that cherishes bird and dog, 

Turns not from suffering man. 
Then come to my ingle-side, 

»The night is dark and drear ; 
The snow is deep, and the mountain wide, 

Ohy stay and rest thee here ! 



A FOREST THOUGHT, 

The fine old Oak hath passed away, its noble stem hath 

shrunk, 
Till roYing footsteps speeding on, leap o'er the sapless 

trunk ; 
Its glory hath departed, and the wrestler with the storm 
Is crumbled, till it yields no home to keep the squirrel 

warm; 
But bright green moss is clothing it, all soft, and sweet, 

and fresh. 
As true as when it first entwined the sapling in its mesh. 
It leaveth not the ruin-spot, but beautiful to see^ 
It yeameth still tl^e closer to the old grey tree. 

I know this heart must wither, and become as dead a 

thing; 
It will not heed the winter-cloud, nor feel the sun of 

spring; 
In low decaying solitude this form ere long shall fade. 
And moulder in the churchyard, like the tree in forest 

glade. 
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Oh ! let me hope that some kind thoagfats will turn toward 

my name. 
And glowing breasts that loTe me now will loTe me still 

the same ; 
Let gentle Memory fill the home where once I used to be. 
And cling to me like green moss to the old grey tree. 



THE BONNIE SCOT. 

The bonnie Scot ! he hath nae got 

A hame o' sun an' light ; 
His clime hath aft a dreary day 

An' mony a stormy night : 
He hears the blast gae crooning past. 

He sees the snawflake fa' ; 
But what o' that ? He'll tell ye still. 

His land is best o' a' : 
He wadna' tine, for rose or vine, 

The gowans round his cot ; 
There is nae bloom like heath an' broom, 

To charm the bonnie Scot. 

The roarin' din o' flood an' liim 

Is music unco sweet ; 
He lo'es the pine aboon his head, 

The brachans 'neath his feet : 
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The lavrock's trill, sae clear an' shrill, 

Is matchless to his ear ; 
What joy for him like bounding free 

To hunt the fleet dun deer ? 
Nae wonder he sae proudly scorns 

A safter, kinder lot ; 
He kens his earth gae Wallace birth, 

That brave and bonnie Scot. 



GOD HATH A VOICE. 

God hath a voice that ever b heard ' 
In the peal of the thunder, the chirp of the bird ; 
It comes in the torrent, all rapid and strong. 
In the streamlet's soft gush as it ripples along ; 
It breathes in the zephyr, just kissing the bloom ; 
It lives in the rush of the sweeping simoom : 
Let the hurricane whistle, or warblers rejoice. 
What do they tell thee but God hath a voice ? 

God hath a presence, and that ye may see 
In the fold of the flower, the leaf of the tree ; 
In the sun of the noonday, the star of the night ; 
In the storm-cloud of darkness, the rainbow of light ; 
In the waves of the ocean, the furrows of land ; 
In the mountain of granite, the atom of sand ; 
Turn where ye may, from the sky to the sod. 
Where can ye gaze that ye see not a God ? 
2 s 
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STANZAS. 

When the cold tablet bears my fading name. 
Let no long record boast its worth or fame ; 
For the plain monument that Truth would raise 
Would give as much to censure as to praise. 

Let no unholy murmurs note my life 
As one dark scene of sorrow, pain, and strife ; 
Though there be other worlds of purer bliss, 
The heart that's grateful thanks a Gtod in this. 

Strangers may pause to mark who sleeps below, — 
Perchance a friend may read, perchance a foe. 
What can they learn ? — ^that Joy, Affection, Trust, 
Hate, Scorn, and Malice end " in dust to dust." 
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